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GEORGE H. VICK 
Sermon on page five. 


Churches served by Dr. Vick are: Owensboro, Ky., (below), 
St. Joseph, Mo., (right), and now, the First Church, 
Charleston, W. Va., (lower right). 
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Letters to the Editors 





Drastic Steps Needed in Pastoral Situations 





Four Suggestions 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Your article on vacant churches (Nov. 
15) is one that I salute with applause. 

In the first place I have wearied of the 
hue and cry of those who say we are not 
producing enough men for the ministry 
when in too many cases we are wasting 
good material in our ministry as it is. 

In the second case I give you my vote 
of confidence in regard to organization 
which will better solve the problem of 
pastoral exchange. 

In some presbyteries they have at- 
tempted to make home missionaries stated 
supplies only so that they could be easily 
moved from one field to another. This 
is, of course, a very limited thing, but 
probably has merit as far as it goes.... 

My suggestion is that we take what- 
ever drastic steps may be needed in order 
to arrive at a workable system of pas- 
toral change. Perhaps the Methodists 
can teach us something... 

I suggest that we learn from the Metho- 
dists their classifications of ministers, 
opening the door wide for the use of men 
who are sound in faith, earnest in pur- 
pose, and willing to preach. The Metho- 
dist Church has developed through the 
years a system of classification for men 
of differing educational backgrounds and 
some such system we ought to inaugurate 
immediately. 

For one thing, seven years undergrad- 
uate work for the ministry is too much 
undergraduate work, too many years, as 
a standard for all. I would cut it to five 
years, two years college, three years semi- 
nary for all. Our standard in about the 
same as if the school boards would de- 
mand a Ph. D. of all their teachers... . 

Let the men who have the ambition and 
the time take all the formal education 
they need! Amen! But how can we ever 
expand, and how can we maintain our ex- 
pansion—especially in the grass-roots 
from which come the children—unless we 
have a wider classification for the minis- 
try than now possessed by our church! 

We are as guilty a@ Peter before Paul. 
We would lose ground, let some other 
church come in and work the field, or 
leave it unworked entirely, rather than 
ordain men who have not taken the num- 
ber of years required in formal education. 
I fail to find any scriptural justification 
for our stand. Jesus set up no such stand- 
ard. Should you say the disciples—not 
college men—had Jesus as their teacher 
and now we must have Professor So-and- 
so as our teacher—that doesn’t make 
sense. Do we not have Jesus as our 
teacher now? 

1. Establish a 
changes. 

2. Inaugurate various classes or classi- 
fications for ministers within our church. 
Let those who aspire to education get it. 
Let us use men with limited education 
but who have evidences of the grace of 
God and the ability to win men to Christ. 

3. Cut the undergraduate years of edu- 
cation required to five, two college, three 
seminary. If a man can’t learn enough 
in that time to preach—well! 

4. If we are to reach the grass-roots, to 
expand and maintain our expansion, any 
one who is concerned with our church and 
the Kingdom knows the time has come to 
do something... . 

I think the time has come to be as 


system for pastoral 
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courageous as the fathers of the Reforma- 

tion. Too long we have been leaning on 

their courage. w. J. B. LIVINGSTON. 
Logan, W. Va. 


Plan of Reunion 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The 1948 General Assembly directed the 
Committee on Cooperation and Union to 
complete and print the revised Plan of 
Reunion by March 1, 1949. Dr. Dunbar H. 
Ogden, chairman of the committee, ad- 
vises that the revision will be completed 
after December 15. Printing can 
begin shortly thereafter. 

In accordance with instructions of the 
General Assembly (see 1948 Minutes, page 
63), a copy of the Plan will be mailed free 
to every minister and to every clerk of 
Additional copies can be ob- 
tained for the price of 25c pér copy. This 
is considerably less than the cost of 
printing and mailing. 

Orders for copies should be accompanied 
by check or money order, and must be 
in my hands by January 1, 1949. If late 
orders are received and another printing 
is made necessary the price will be in- 
creased on such late orders. 

Please note that consideration of this 


soon 


Session. 


Plan was postponed for five years and 
duplicate copies will net be available 
later. It is necessary, therefore, that all 


copies of the Plan be preserved carefully. 
E. C. SCOTT, Stated Clerk. 
1120 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Dallas 1, Texas. 


Baltimore Movement 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I was agreeably surprised to note that 
you took over in THE OUTLOOK my re- 
cent contribution to Secial Action on our 
Christian citizenship movement in Balti- 
more, Kindly accept my thanks for the 
you thereby manifested in our 
efforts and the assistance you gave it by 
passing on the information about it... . 

Sometime ago I had thought of writing 
you a brief note calling attention to the 
fact that our Baltimore approach appeared 
to be very specifically the answer to a 
question and answer raised on the floor of 
the last General Assembly. 

You will remember that in the report 
of the permanent committee on Christian 


interest 


Relations there is an exhortation toward ~ 


greater cooperation among Protestants, 
and a statement that division is a basic 
cause of “our political impotence.” You 
may also recall that when that report 
was before the Assembly, a commissioner 
raised the question: “When did Christ 
ever commission his church to become 
politically potent?” The answer given 
was to the effect that the intent of the 
statement was not that the church should 
become politically potent, but that Chris- 
tians as citizens should exercise this in- 
fluence, and that answer apparently met 
with concurrence. It is entirely in that 
spirit that we are trying to approach our 
responsibilities in Baltimore. 

This would, moreover, seem to be in 
line with the emphasis on the separation 
of church and state which our denomina- 
tion has been making with the Federal 
Council and in other connections. There- 
fore, lam grateful to you for acquainting 
your readers with our movement. 

GERALD MONSMAN. 

Baltimore, Md. 


10c a copy, $4.00 a year. 


Success (?) in the Church 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I received a letter this morning from 
a brother wanting to know if I could rec- 
ommend for his church “A HUSTLING 
PREACHER FROM 3 TO 5 YEARS OUT 
OF THE SEMINARY”! 

This reminded me of another letter 4 
received in January, 1928, which I for- 
warded to the Presbyterian of the South, 
which was published under the heading: 


“PAGANISM IN THE CHURCH” 

(The article reads as follows:) 

The above heading is calculated to 
arouse interest at once. The charge is 
made in a private letter by one of our 
most able and thoughtful ministers; one 
who never speaks unless he has something 
to say. I was shocked when I first read 
this letter; but the more [ thought of the 
matter, the more impressed I was that 
the charge was true. He claims that “out- 
ward success” is all that the church 
thinks of today; and so long as it wor- 
ships this false god, it will choose its 
pastors accordingly! Without permission 
of the writer I quote an extract from his 
letter: 

“T sincerely hope that the... church 
will call... but of course they won’t do 
it, as he is several years past the ‘dead- 
line’ of forty! 

“There is hardly any way in which the 
church more evidences its pagan spirit 
than the standards it erects for calling 
pastors. He must be young and person- 
ally attractive, and a good mixer. He 
must know how to dress, and he must be 
a ‘go-getter’. Verily, if this is not pagan- 
ism, I do not know it when I see it. Such 
vital things as his spirituality, or wisdom, 
or scholarship, or genuineness, or sin- 
cerity, or moral courage .. .well, they are 
not even thought of, before or after he 
is called!” COLEMAN O. GROVES. 

Lowry, S. C. 


Visitation Is the Answer 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In reply to the question of your In- 
quiring Reporter (Oct. 25), our church 
jumped the gun on the Program of Pro- 
gress in evangelism. When I came to 
this church in December of 1947, we had 
a religious census, revealing over 40 
families for us to reach, So we set a four- 
year goal of 100% increase. In the church 
year 48-49 we began work, increasing by 
members our membership of 106, about 
This year, to date, we have added 
21 new ‘members. 

Each of these years we have had an 
evangelistic service, and though only a 
few of the total came in at that time, 
these meetings did much to precipitate 
and crystallize the decisions. Visitation, 
visitation, and more visitatiou is the an- 
swer. If anyone wishes to win the battle, 
he must pay the price. We plan a new 
survey in some areas nearby, and taking 
in other territories not formerly reached. 
After we have prepared the lists, we plan 
to have a visitation evangelism campaign. 

D. BURKE KERR. 


27 
25%. 
21 


Lynnhaven, Va. 





$31,000 BY DEC. 31 

Hampden-Sydney College as of Dec. 
17 lacked only $31,000 of reaching the 
goal in its present financial campaign. 
This sum will bring to the college, in 
addition, $100,000 in one gift and $10,- 
000 in another. Friends are bending 
every effort to reach this objective. 
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N THIS season of friendship and goodwill we cannot fail to express here 
our profound sense of gratitude. As we look back upon the countless 
instances of kindness on the part of so many of our friends during the 

past year we are filled with thanksgiving. All who have been engaged with 
us in the production of the paper have our sincere thanks; both those as- 
sociated with us from week to week and others across the church who are 
always on the alert to speed the latest news or a stimulating article our way. 
Our advertisers, with the weekly offer of their services, are highly regarded 
by us and by our readers. (In this issue many of them are extending their 
own holiday greetings.) And that brings us to those Very Important Per- 
sons, the subscribers, whose paper, in a real sense, this is. Their weekly an- 
ticipation, their careful reading, their discussion of the paper’s contents, and 
their response in the letters’ columns—plus their encouragement and their 
word-of-mouth commendation to others—make us eternally grateful for as 
fine a group of friends as a paper could possibly have. To all in this asso- 
ciation of Christian friends, we wish the most inspiring of Christmas seasons. 


THE EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


<A . 
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JAPANESE UNIVERSITY.—An exhibit set up at a church women's meeting in 


Milwaukee, Wis., promotes interest in the Christian university for Japan. Shown 

above, left to right: Miss Florence Partridge, leader in the Evangelical and Re- 

formed Church; Miss Ruth Miller, administrative assistant of the Commit- 

tee for a Christian University; Miss Janet Gilbert, official in the Evangeli- 

cal United Brethren Church; and Miss Marion Hull of the Reformed Church in 
America.—RNS Photo. 


Stamm Takes Human 
Rights Declaration 


To President Truman 


Praises UN Statement As 


Sign of Developing Conscience 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—President 
Truman was told here by Bishop John 
S. Stamm of Harrisburg, Pa., that the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights by the United Nations 
afforded hope that the world commun- 
ity “is developing a conscience about 
the inalienable rights and freedoms of 
every man.’”’ 

At the same time, Bishop Stamm, 
newly-elected president of the Federal 
Council of Churches, praised Mr. Tru- 
man’s devotion to the cause of human 
rights, expressing gratitude for the 
convincing evidence which you have 
given of your own devotion to the se- 
curing and maintaining of human rights 
in our country.” 

Bishop Stamm presented the Presi- 
dent with a copy of the statement 
adopted by the Federal Council at its 
biennial meeting in Cincinnati on De- 
cember 3. (See page 6.) 

This statement, entitled “The 
Churches and Human Rights,” set forth 
the responsibilities of the churches, the 
state and individual citizens in uphold- 
ing such human rights as freedom of 
religion, conscience, speech, press, in- 
quiry, study, political and social beliefs 
and assembly, and equality in civil 
rights. 

Bishop Stamm described the Federal 
Council statement as ‘‘the most com- 
prehensive and the most definite ever is- 
sued by any great religious body on this 
subject.”’ 


CHRISTMAS MEANS: 


‘‘Making Room for Others’’ 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—In response to 
our recent request for information as to 
what congregations are doing in help- 
ing find homes for Displaced Persons, 
friends in High Point, N. C., have pro- 
vided a sermon delivered early in De- 
cember by Paul Tudor Jones, stressing 
this need. In North Carolina the state 
council of churches is giving overall di- 
rection to the settlement of these DPs. 
In the High Point church one family is 
to adopt a war orphan; many will work 
to provide the necessary housing, em- 
ployment, and transportation costs for 
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other DPs. A part of Dr. Joiies' sermon 
follows: 

I was in a meeting last week where 
a very frank discussion took place about 
DPs. Do you know what a DP is? Why, 
of course you do. Everybody knows that 
&@ DP is a “Displaced Person.”” We just 
call displaced persons “‘DPs’” because 
that is our quick, hurried, impersonal 
way of referring to men and women and 
little children who in the agonies of the 
last great war were uprooted from their 
native land, driven from home, perhaps 
to a concentration camp, or perhaps to 
a slave labor battalion, and who now, 
some three years after the war is over, 
have managed by some miracle to keep 
body and soul together, and are still 
alive and still displaced. The DPs are 
the folks who have no place of shelter, 
no security, no home, no job, no love or 
meaning in life. The DPs are the folks 
to whom our world is saying this Christ- 
mas, and has been saying for several 
Christmases, ‘‘There’s no room for you.”’ 

We were talking about the DPs in this 
meeting the other day, because at long 
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last our national government has made 
arrangements to open the gates of our 
immigration barriers to welcome and 
resettle in our country some 205,000 
DPs within the next two years, and be- 
cause two boat loads of DPs have al- 
ready arrived in the United States: 813 
in the first boat load, and 803 in the 
second. 

The people in this meeting were im- 
pressed with the fact that the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Jewish people 
of America were at work efficiently re- 
settling DPs, but as yet no organization 
had been set up by the Protestant 
churches of North Carolina to make 
room among us in our great state for 
these homeless ones. They felt that 
this was the church’s business and op- 
portunity. So plans were laid and work 
was begun which will open the way for 
our churches to share in this business 
of helping the displaced to become the 
well-placed. 

But you say, ‘Mister, all that’s rather 
sentimental and touching, and I wish 
the undertaking well. But it’s all so far 





The Dilemma in China 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





cr HE SITUATION in China is a nice 
&r indication of the limits, as well 

as the responsibilities, of Ameri- 
can power in the modern world. The 
Chinese government is slowly disinte- 
grating; and we face the cheerless pros- 
pect of a triumphant Communism in 
China. 

There are those who think this dis- 
integration has taken place because we 
did not come to the aid of China early 
enough or with sufficient generosity, But 
even those who criticize our policy must 
admit that the Chinese government is 
corrupt and that it has steadily lost 
moral prestige in recent years. 

I can testify that Chinese students in 
this country and Chinese delegates to 
international conferences in the past 
three years have become more and more 
consistently critical of their government, 
despite the fact that none of these stu- 
dents or delegates are Communists. 

As the most powerful nation in the 
western world, we do have the respon- 
sibility to give such economic and moral 
aid as will help to restore broken and 
war-torn countries to economic and po- 
litical health. But there are limits be- 
yond which a foreign power cannot go. 

These limits are partly set by the fact 
that economic and military aid from 
the outside are of little avail to a gov- 
ernment which is unable to win the mo- 
ral allegiance of its people. The Chi- 
nese government is not only full of cor- 
ruption but the ruling clique in it makes 
it quite impossible for the government 
to promise or carry through a land re- 
form which would gain the genuine re- 
spect and loyalty of the vast mass of 
Chinese peasants. 

The Communists may be more dan- 


gerous from the standpoint of interna~ 
tional politics than those claim who re- 
gard them as merely mild land reform- 
ists. But that does not change the fact 
that the Communists have frequently 
accomplished reforms which the govern- 
ment has been unable to accomplish. 
It is not possible for even the most 
generous external aid to create health 
in a nation. If there is residual health 
there, it is possible to increase it. In 
China the residual health seems totally 
lacking. 


Another limit is set for our respon- 
sibility by the fact that external aid 
for a discredited government tends to 
discredit it even more by making it ap- 
pear as a mere “stooge” of foreign in- 
terests. The Chinese government has 
long since suffered from this charge, 


We might spend billions there and 
accomplish no more than to make that 
charge more plausible. While it is un- 
comfortable to sit by idly while a good 
part of Asia is being swallowed by 
Communism, there is no particular wis- 
dom in acting as if such actions have 
no prospect of success. 

The Chinese situation proves that 
while the fate of the non-Communist 
world hangs to a great extent upon the 
wisdom and the foresight of American 
policy, it does not depend altogether 
upon us. We might be a good deal wiser 
and more generous than we actually are 
and our common cause could still fail. 
It could fail not only in China but also 
in France or in Italy; for it is not yet 
certain that these European nations have 
the residual health which the common 
cause requires.—(Copyright, 1948, by 
RNS.) 
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off from where I am, after all, what 
could I possibly do to make room for 
the DPs at Christmas-time?’” Well, one 
family in our congregation is momen- 
tarily expecting the arrival of a couple 
of DPs, who are coming to live and work 
with them. They heard of the need, 
they saw the opportunity, they’re open- 
ing their home. They are making room, 

The United States government re 
quires that ‘“‘each displaced person or 
family have a sponsor in this country— 
an individual or agency who will cer- 
tify four things to the Federal Commis- 
sion handling this program: (1) assur- 
ance of safe and sanitary housing that 
will not displace a U. S. citizen; (2) 
assurance of suitable employment at the 
prevailing wage and not displacing a 
U. S. dicitzen from employment; (8) 
assurance that the family or individual 
will not become a public charge; and 
(4) that the sponsoring agency or indi- 
vidual will guarantee transportation 
from the port of entry to the place of 
permanent settlement.” 


All Can Do Something 

There’s not a one of us who could 
not do something toward supplying one 
or more of these assurances toward mak- 
ing room this Christmas, for one who’s 
been shut out, oh, so long. What will 
you do? Call the church office and say: 
“T’ll offer a job,” or “I’ll find a home,” 
or “I’ll give so much for transporta- 
tion.’”’ We can all help. What will you 
do to make room? 

More than anything else, the spirit 
that has made America great has been 
her open-hearted welcome to _ those 
whom old world hates and fears had 
driven homeless away. 

In the bright blue waters of New York 
harbor on a tiny island stands the Sta- 
tue of Liberty, holding aloft her torch, 
looking confidently, calmly, out to sea. 
Beneath Libertys triumphant, welcom- 
ing form are carved these words: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses, yearning to be 


free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming 


shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest 
tost, to me! 


I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 
(See, also, page 8) 





Kagawa Invited to 
Visit India As Adviser 

Tokyo (RNS)—Toyohiko Kagawa, 
Japanese Christian leader, has been in- 
vited by the Madras Provincial Govern- 
ment to visit India as an adviser in the 
setting up of cottage industries among 
farmers, it was announced here. 

Cottage industries have been increas- 
ingly developed among Japanese farm- 
ers, who are encouraged to use their 
idle time in straw-weaving, wood-carv- 
ing and other profitable pursuits. 

Should Dr, Kagawa accept the invi- 
tation, it may serve as a means of es- 
tablishing useful contacts between the 
United Church of Christ in Japan and 
the United Church of South India. 
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An Invitation From God 


“Come unto me.’’—Matthew 11:28. 


terested in God. Such a lack of 

interest is easy to understand. They 
are not interested because of their sin, 
pecause of their finitude, and because 
of their ignorance. On the other hand, 
to understand the manner and the 
meaning of God’s interest in all people 
is most difficult. The mystery of atomic 
power, the current achievement in God’s 
kindergarten, is as simple as a child’s 
puzzle beside the mystery of the in- 
clusiveness of God’s love and care. 


Human pride being what it is, seldom 
do we question God’s great wisdom in 
directing his love toward us in par- 
ticular. But often we are tempted at 
least to question his judgment in loving 
all mankind. Being pilgrims of earth 
and prodigals of heaven, we feel that 
love for all mankind is the stuff out of 
which songs and symphonies are made. 
Though some of us would go so far as 
to vote for such inclusive love in a 
resolution, signing it with a cross would 
be quite another matter. 


G “er PEOPLE are simply not in- 


A Love for the Unlovely 


Think for a moment what that love 
means. Walk down any street. Look 
over any gathering of people. Listen un- 
observed to casual small talk of people 
as they wait in line, or look at the full- 
grown results of the petty plans of small 
minds and stunted spirits. It is abso- 
lutely appalling how unlovely people 
can contrive to be. Have you ever seen 
a woman walking down the street in 
the spirit of the Inquisition jerking the 
arm of a tired and rebetlious child 
and mumbling dire threats in his ear? 
Have you ever watched men and women 
pushing their way through a crowd as 
though other people were not sacred 
souls but simply soiled humanity? Have 
you ever been trapped into listening to 
conversations that breathe the poison 
of hating and hurtful minds, and have 
you recoiled almost with horror as sen- 
tences like swords and thoughts like 
acid were hurled forth to cut and sting 
like wind-driven hail? 


Look and listen to all this and more; 
then try to picture Jesus bearing in his 
body the yearning heart of God—a God 
who seeks to woo and to win such peo- 
ple and who loves them enough to die. 
He is a God who dares to hope that, 
if they will be compelled by no other 
reason, perhaps they will be compelled 
by the splendor of his love for the un- 
lovely. To clothe with words such a 
scene—it is a mystery—is to give it the 
scant garments of an understatement. 
But there it is and it is a mystery. And 
there he is, saying, “Come unto me.” 
And here we are in company with all 


direct, winsome and inclusive. 


By GEORGE H. VICK 
* 


the others like us, with soiled hands 
and hearts fingering all these years his 
invitation. 


“Just As I Am” 


The invitation is simple, forceful, 
For God, 
not as a gesture in a point of time in 
history alone, but as a part of the tem- 
per of his almighty heart, is saying to 
the ages and to the individual of the 
now, “Come unto me. Bring me your- 
self.” There is no mistaking the in- 
tent of the invitation. He wants us to 
come just as we are. Not long ago, 
about the time brilliant undergraduates 
were courting fame by swallowing gold- 
fish and others were reaching the front 
page by sitting on flagpoles, teen-agers 
played at a game. The game began 
with an invitation to a party and much 
of the fun lay in the rule that the 
guests were to come dressed just as 
they were when the invitation was re- 
ceived. Anyone who has been initiated 
into the mysteries of makeup and hair- 
curlers and the lounging habits of men 
can imagine the difference between pub- 
lic and private appearances and the 
embarrassing and the devastating effect 
such an invitation could have. 

In somewhat the same manner Jesus 
says to all men, “Come unto me. Bring 
me yourself just as you are.” He in- 
vites a Matthew at his tax-gathering, a 
woman in her sin, a Nicodemus in his 
chaos of soul, a Peter in his earnest 
striving, a Judas with his traitor heart 
—and you! “Come unto me. Come as 
you are. Bring me yourself. Bring me 
yourself, twisted with trying and warped 
with work. Bring to me the hurt of 
your heart and the hardness of your 
hands. Come unto me with the lone- 
liness and the littleness and the loose- 
ness of your lives. Bring me your 
prejudices that poison and your pas- 
sions that profane the God-hoped-for 
purity of your soul. Come unto me, and 
I will make you aware of the standards 
of the King. Come unto me, and I will 


cause you to fear poverty of God more 
than you fear poverty of gold. Come 
unto me, and the thought of doing some- 
thing sinful will give you more concern 
than the thought of doing something 
silly. Come unto me and I will teach 
you that life with God is good and that 
without him it is ghastly.” 


For Troubled Hearts 


Not only does God offer this blanket 
invitation, but he breaks it down to fit 
our individual case and says, ‘‘Come 
unto me and bring me the hurt of your 
heart.”” Some people think that, with 
the guns of the world silent once more, 
tears have ceased flowing like rivers. 
But those who think in a deeper vein 
know this is not true. I heard recently 
of a father who watched the neighbor 
boys come home and was glad for them; 
but he was also sad, for his grief was 
renewed in the reminder that his own 
son would never come home. Tears 
are the sweat of a heart in anguish, 
and they must be shared by others or 
they will sour and poison the soul. But 
simply to say that is not enough. We 
must say further that for others to share 
them in shallowness and not in sin- 
cerity is less than not sharing them at 
all. Edwin Markham has these lines: 


I dare not ask your very all: 
I only ask a part. 

Bring me, when dancers 

hall— 

Your aching heart. 

Give other friends your lighted face, 
The laughter of the years: 

I come to crave a greater grace: 
Bring me your tears! 


leave the 


God talks like that when he teaches 
the Psalmist that he is not only the 
God of pastures green and of waters 
still, but that he is also the God of deep, 
dark valleys through which destructive 
winds roar. He is our God when our 
path leads us across a lonely moor. 
In our Book of Common Worship we 
have a prayer appointed to be read at 
funerals which begins, ‘“O Lord Jesus 
Christ, who thyself didst weep beside 
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the grave, and art touched with the 
feeling of our sorrows; fulfill now thy 
promise that thou wilt not leave thy 
people comfortless.’’ That is the good 
of bringing the hurt of our heart to 
God. He will not leave us comfort- 
less. 

“Bring me the hurt of your heart. 
Bring me the longings of your life.” 
Every man has longings as intense as 
pain. Who can deny or escape that 
part of himself which is “ever more 
about to be’? All of us live day after 
day amid the shattered wreckage of 
dreams that failed to come true, of 
hopes that failed to materialize, and of 
ideals that were somehow too fragile 
to survive. All of us want to be bet- 
ter than we are and even dream of 
being better than we dare to be. The 
lack is plain for all to see. We need 
someone to crystallize, coordinate, and 
give direction to the supreme longings 
of our life. We want to do our part, 
but we acknowledge that we cannot do 
it all. There is a sort of splendor that 
comes from being a man, made in the 
image of God. We know that we are 
exiles of eternity. We want to get 
home, but we also want to hear the 
words that are a reward in themselves: 
“You have fought a good fight, you 
have kept the faith. Well done, good 
and faithful servant.’”’” Yet we know 
those are words we shall never hear 
without his guiding hand. “Come unto 
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me. Bring me the longings of your 
life, and I will sanctify them and re- 
direct them.’”” Remember that a look 
remade the life of Peter, and the doubts 
of Thomas were gone with a word. 
*Qome unto me. Bring me the longings 
of your life.”’ 


For the Sin of Man 


“Come unto me. Bring me the sin 
of your soul.’’ Preachers have a way 
of finally getting around to the fact that 
Jesus bears the sins of the world. Well, 
no apology is intended. Somebody 
ought to get around to that fact. I 
know that some people have been edu- 
eated to believe that sin is ignorance, 
or failure to progress properly, or de- 
lightfully naughty indiscretions, or, at 
worst, simply well-meahing wrong- 
doing. All these conspire to teach 
falsely that a man can do for himself 
through education or can have done for 
him through evolution that which can 
be accomplished only through deep pain 
on a bloody cross. 

We need to know and to proclaim 
the truth that God’s invitation concern- 
ing the sins of the souls of men is 
directed not only toward those petty 
and pitiful individuals whose greatest 
sin is simply that they are spiritually 
anemic. It is directed also toward those 
who with deliberate and calculated 
blows have sought to destroy completely 


@ Here is the text of the full statement, a small part 


of which has been widely publicized by the daily press 


The Churches and Human Rights 


Adopted by the Biennial Meeting of the Federal Council of Churches at Cincinnati, Dec. 3, 1948 


LL MEN are God’s creatures and 

have infinite worth in his sight; 

they are also included in the sav- 
ing work of Christ. All men, and Chris- 
ians in particular, are, therefore, re- 
sponsible to God to love and serve him; 
to live in such a way that the lives 
they live and the work they do shall 
be worthy of their capacities and gifts; 
and to regard other people as their 
neighbors whom they should love as 
themselves. They are also responsible 
at all times to obey God as the supreme 
Lord of conscience. 

But men have not only responsibili- 
ties toward God and their fellow-men 
which they must discharge; they have 
God-given rights which society must re- 
spect and for whose realization it must 
make provision. 

The flagrant violation of human rights 
in our generation has outraged every 
Christian feeling and has impeded the 
achievement of world order. Sven in 
those lands which profess adherence to 
the Christian democratic tradition there 
are discriminatory restrictions and ex- 
ploitation. The dignity of man and the 
obligation of Christian brotherhood are 
so clearly expressed in the Gospels that 


our own failure to live up to their pre- 
cepts is a reproach against us among 
non-Christian peoples. The churches 
cannot view this situation with uncon- 
cern 


God's Gifts Are for All 


All of the rich gifts which God im- 
parts to men should be available to all 
without distinction as to race, color, 
sex, birth, nationality, class, or creed. 
Although man’s life consists in fellow- 
ship with God and not in the abun- 
dance of things; although the Christian 
in privation and tribulation may be more 
than conqueror; yet the denial of free- 
dom, justice, and security to others is 
the violation of basic rights. Opposi- 
tion to such indignities is a Christian 
duty and it must be carried out by 
Christian means if it is not to defeat 
its purpose. 

Every right with which man is en- 
dowed by his Creator contains a cor- 
responding responsibility to use this 
freedom wisely and generously, for 
righteous ends and with due regard for 
the similarly God-given rights of others. 
Moral obligation is at the center of the 
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the image of God in their souls. Dr. 
James Stewart puts it this way: “Believe 
me that if you have once seen Jesus, 
as the men and women. in the New Tes- 
tament saw him, there is nothing ieft 
to be miserable about. And if I were 
to stand here and preach to you a 
limited gospel; if I were to tell you ofa 
Christ who is the lover of some elect, 
sky-blue souls who have never known 
the bitterness of self-despising and re- 
morse, but not the lover of all the 
world; if I were to suggest that there 
are depths of shame and humiliation 
and defeat from which the heights of 
heaven cannot be stormed; if I were to 
hedge God’s loving-kindness around 
with if’s and but’s and reservations 
and conditions, I should be preaching 
a lie.”” And he himself says, ‘‘Him that 
cometh to me I will in no wise cast 
out.” 


It Is God’s Call 


We thank the Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, of the ages and of the now, 
for the little and lame and lost and 
lonely and sin-scarred and disillusioned 
and miserable who have heard the in- 
vitation, ‘‘Come unto me—Bring me the 
hurt of your hearts—Bring me the long- 
ings of your life—Bring me the sin of 
your soul,’”’ and have answered, ‘‘Lord 
Jesus, I come—lI come.”’ He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear. ‘‘Come unto 
me.” It is an invitation from God. 


Christian concept of human rights. 

Social safeguards are necessary for 
the peaceful adjustment of conflicting 
rights and to prevent their violation or 
curb their misuse whether by indi- 
viduals or the state. If these safeguards 
are not themselves to become a peril to 
liberty, free society must accept some 
risks that freedom may be abused by 
those who would destroy it. 


A responsible society is one where 
freedom is the freedom of men who ac- 
knowledged responsibility to justice and 
public order, and where those who hold 
political authority or economic power 
are responsible for its exercise to God 
and the peonvle whose welfare is af- 
fected by it. 


Basic Rights for All 


Among the basic human rights which 
are the due of every person are the 
following: 

a. Freedom of religion and con- 
science, including rights of all men to 
hold and change their faith, to express 
it in worship and practice, to teach 
and persuade others, and to decide on 
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the religious education of their chil- 
dren.* 

b. Freedom of speech, press, inquiry 
and study, including expression of eco- 
nomic, political, and social beliefs, with 
due regard to the protection of all from 
slander and libel. 

ec. Freedom of peaceable association 
and assembly. 

d. Freedom from arbitrary arrest, 
police brutality, mob violence and in- 
timidation. 

Although many of the above personal 
rights are in jeopardy at present, both 
at home and abroad, they have been for 
long generally recognized in our society. 
The social, economic and political rights 
listed below must be further extended 
and established throughout the world 
that a more Christian society may be 
achieved. Since these rights cannot be 
obtained under a system of racial segre- 
gation, the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America _ re- 
affirms its renunciation of the pattern 
of segregation as unnecessary and un- 
desirable, and a violation of the Gospel 
of love and human brotherhood. As 
proof their sincerity, the churches must 
work for a non-segregated church and 
a non-segregated society. 


Without Discrimination 


These rights, which should be avail- 
able to all without discrimination as to 
race, color, sex, birth, creed, social or 
economic status, include: 

I. Full opportunity to participate in 
the economic resources of the com- 
munity, including: 

a. The rights to a standard of living 
adequate for the welfare and security 
of the individual and the family. 

b. The right of every employable per- 
son to work under decent conditions 
and fair compensation and be upgraded 
on the basis of character and ability 
or to engage in an individual enterprise 
or profession. ; 

ce. The right of all persons to organize 
into labor unions, corporate enterprises, 
cooperative ventures, and social action. 

II. Full opportunity to participate on 
a non-segregated basis in social and 


public life of the community, includ- 
ing: 

a. The right to wholesome living 
space. 

b. The right to move within one’s 


country, and to leave and return to 
one’s country. 

ce. The right to educational and pro- 
fessional training and to cultural onp- 
portunities. 

d. The right to recreational oppor- 
tunities and facilities. 

e. The right of participation in the 
use of community social services. 

f. The right to adequate health serv- 
ices. 


*We endorse the more detailed Reso- 
lution on Religious Liberty adopted by 
the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council. 
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g. The right to the use of transpor- 
tation on the basis of full equality. 

h. The right to receive equal service 
from businesses and persons serving the 
public. such as stores, theaters, hotels 
and restaurants. 

III. Full opportunity to participate 
in the political community, including: 

a. The right to vote with alternative 
choices and by a secret ballot. 

b. Equal rights before the law, which 
include police protection, the right of 
an accused person to a fair and public 
trial, the rights to counsel, the right 
to be confronted by written indictment, 
evidence, and witnesses against him, 
the right to present in his own behalf 
his own witnesses and evidence, the 
right to have the judgment of his 
actions depend upon an evaluation of 
the facts by an impartial jury of his 
peers. 


ec. The right to be a candidate for 
public office and to serve if elected. 

d. The right to participate fully in 
any branch of the government, includ- 
ing the military. 


e. The right to organize for peace- 
ful political activity. 


Church, State and Individual 
Responsibility 


The churches, the state, and indi- 
vidual citizens have responsibility for 
observance of these requirements of 
human rights. It is presumptuous for 
the state to assume that it can grant 
or deny fundamental rights. It is for 
the state to embody these rights in its 
own legal system and to ensure their 
observance in practice. It is for the 
churches to encourage the state fully to 
recognize these rights in law, but also, 
since the churches are under special 
obligation to obey God rather than man, 
they must go beyond the requirements 
of law and seek vigorously to realize 
these principles wherever they apply 
within their own fellowship; to support 
and encourage their members in con- 
scientious endeavor to achieve these 
ends in the community and nation; and 
to seek solutions in the spirit of Chris- 
tian reconciliation. The churches are 
likewise bound to offer a continual chal- 
lenge to the conscience of the com- 
munity and. to seek to influence the 
government in its appropriate sphere 
to safeguard the rights of all. 


Comments on Council’s Statement 
By JOHN M. ALEXANDER 


I was appointed on the drafting com- 
mittee to prepare a basis of discussion 
for the Section on Human Rights at the 
Cincinnati meeting of the Federal Coun- 
cil. Not being able to attend the last 
meeting of this preliminary committee 
I mailed in the comments shown below. 


The text of the Human Rights Decla- 
ration of the United Nations has just 
appeared in the press. It should be 
studied carefully. Russia fought it to 
the last. 


The Statement on Human Rights as 
finally adopted by the Federal Council 
merits careful study also. It should 
be interpreted as a statement which will 
be read throughout the world by op- 
pressed peoples who are comparing 
Christianity and Communism as the al- 
ternative solutions for the masses of 
humanity. 


Many of us in the South cannot go 
along with the majority of the Federal 
Council, the United Nations, our na- 
tional Congress, and the majority of 
our two major political parties. We 
believe that the realistic approach to 
race relations is to start where we are, 
that is to say, within the framework of 
social segregation. We believe that 
“equal but separate” is a formula 
which will permit tremendous progress 
for the Negro in the South. To insist 
that the pattern of segregation must 
be abolished before any other steps are 
taken is quite unrealistic. A promi- 
nent churchman is currently quoted as 
saying, “One of the dangers of all re- 
ligious and social movements is the 
urgency of the perfectionists—the men 
who want to reach their goal immedi- 
ately.” 


My statement to the committee fol- 
lows: 


COMMENTS ON THE STATEMENT OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS 

1. All rights have correlative duties 
and obligations. The Statement does 
not sufficiently recognize the obligations 
which must go along with the attaining 
and maintaining of our rights. 

2. What is the purpose of the State- 
ment? Is it to make a pronouncement 
regarding the ideals of human rights? 
Or, is it to face the factors involved so 
as to help and encourage well meaning 
citizens in local situations toward bet- 
ter understanding and greater attain- 
ments in the field of human rights? 

3. It seems to me that the Statement 
fails to face the fact that social atti- 
tudes change slowly. Laws can run so 
far ahead of local public opinion as to 
make them incapable of enforcement. 
Local tensions are eased better by pa- 
tience and good-will in communities. 

4. The provisions of the Constitution 
should not be ignored in discussing pro- 
cedures for enacting necessary laws. 

5. The question of segregation. We 
must realize that the social attitudes of 
generations cannot be overcome in a 
short time. Mutual respect, courtesy 
and fair play will do more than statutes. 
Slavery, war, reconstruction, conquered 
territory attitudes, percentage of pop- 
ulation make progress in the South 
slower than in other sections. A solu- 
tion of this problem in regions that do 
not have our inherited complexes would 
speak louder than statements and pro- 
nouncements. 

6. The question of mob violence. The 
South, without federal laws, has almost 
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abolished this evil. Mob violence today 
exists in other sections as much as here. 
Mob violence is a part of a larger evil: 
personal violence and murders of all 


kinds. Too frequently that is not even 
mentioned in statements of human 
rights. 


Statistics of one southern city, typi- 
cal of all, over thirteen years brings the 


greater problem into focus. Of the 555 
killings the analysis shows: 

Whites killing whites 12.2% 
Whites killing Negroes 1.6% 
Negroes killing whites 1.6% 
Negroes killing Negroes 80.0% 
Killer unknown 4.6% 


®EDITORS’ NOTE—Dr. Alexander 
is one of the Presbyterian, US, repre- 
sentatives on the Federal Council’s ex- 
ecutive committee. 
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A form like this has been sent to every congregation in 


the Presbyterian Church, US. Has your church replied? 
SURVEY FOR RESETTLEMENT OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


1. Have you relatives in Displaced Persons’ camps in Europe whom you 


would like to help bring to your community to live? 
the answer is ‘“‘Yes’”’ please indicate how many ........ 7 


Approximate age range ........ . 
relatives to this country? 


ee 
Relationship ........ 


Have you taken any action to bring these 
7 save Setwes 


ck Sm EE gb kee mean pide 


2. If you have no relatives in Displaced Persons’ camps, would you like to 


help a displaced family in Europe come to your community to live? 


BP cscs 


: 


3. If you wish to help will you please indicate the kind of assistance you 


could offer? 
(specify if possible) ; 


4. Remarks: 


Fill in name, church, address, etc. 


Check one or more: Living quarters ....; 
Financial assistance ... 


Employment . 
-- Other. 


Forward replies with full information to: 


Church World Service, Committee on Displaced Persons, 214 E. 21st St., 
New York 10. 





The DPs Discover America 
By PAUL E. DEUTSCHMAN 


HESE FAILURES [among the 
DPs] make up a very small mi- 
ority. The great majority of DP- 

immigrants succeed in overcoming their 
initial bewilderment, adapting them- 
selves to life here by working hard and 
trying to become good Americans. Fully 
four out of five DPs who arrived here 
since January, 1946, were completely 
self-supporting within six months. Al- 


g 
f 


~ i 


Sa 


most all were, within a year. 

The agencies prefer, whenever possi- 
ble, to bring over family groups. They 
have found by experience that a family 
has a greater stake than an individual 
in becoming acclimatized quickly. 

One such family is the Ernst Huts, 
now of Richmond, Va. Dr. Huf, an Al- 
satian who had been a physiology pro- 
fessor at the University of Frankfurt 








CARE’S THIRD BIRTHDAY.—Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., (right) national chairman 
of the “Share Through Care” committee, presents the 7,000,000th CARE package 
to David B. Vaughan, acting secretary-general of the UN. At left are youngsters 
costumes. Presentation was part 
of a ceremony held in Rockefeller Center to mark the third anniversary of 


dressed in 


“Dolls of the United Nations” 


CARE.—RNS Photo. 


until 1938 (when the Nazis dismissed 
him because he would not join the 
party), his tall, pretty Norwegian-born 
wife, Maj (a former physiotherapist), 
and their children, Thomas, 4, and Tu- 
rid,-9, arrived in August, 1946, under an 
affidavit from the International Rescue 
and Relief Committee. 

Huf, a tall, slender man of 41, with 
horn-rimmed glasses and_ gold-filled 
front teeth, found himself with two posi- 
tions to choose from, because of his re- 
search in dermatology. 

“One was with a pharmaceutical com- 
pany in New Jersey,’”’ he told me, “the 
other here, as an assistant in physiology 
at the University of Richmond. [ de- 
cided for the University offer. The other 
was more money, $5,000 a year against 
$3,800, but I felt I could do more good 
teaching and in research. Also, my old 
colleague from Frankfurt, Dr. Ernst 
Fisher, was here, and my wife and I 
knew all about Richmond from reading 
‘Gone With the Wind.’” . 

irnst Huf is back at his old work 
again. (‘‘I am one hundred per cent 
happy,” he statew. ‘‘Never will I return 
to the private practice of medicine, even 
after I obtain my American license. I 
am doing research now in endocrinology 
-——in hypothyroidism. Maybe some day 
something will come of it.’’) 

‘‘My greatest trouble,’ Huf said, ‘‘was 
lecturing in English. At first, I had to 
write down everything word-for-word. 
And, always, I must worry if my stu- 
dents understand me. [| practice each 
evening with my daughter, Turid. I 
read to her a story and she reads it back. 
I wish I could do so well as she—al- 
ready, she talks with a Southern ac- 
cent!”’ 

The majority of DPs, I discovered, are 
comparatively young. Few old people 
of the enslaved and persecuted groups 
survived the war. Those who did—and 
managed also to get to America—feel 
they owe their success to a miracle.— 
Excerpt from The American Magazine. 
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@ Missionary leader gives clear-cut picture of present 
situations in the storm-tossed Communist-Nationalist struggle 


Bitter Is the Word for China 


’U—bitter—is the word in China 
today. Bitterness for most of the 
people, whether in Communist 

areas, fighting zones, or National 
China; bitterness for millions of refu- 
gees; bitterness for all who look to an 
uncertain tomorrow with insecurity or 
despair. Bitter, too, are the choices 
that must be made, the dilemmas that 
must be faced. As Communist armies 
advance, provincial capitals fall, eco- 
nomic conditions deteriorate, popular 
confidence in the government drops to 
aa new low, and Westerners begin to 
evacuate, these dilemmas become more 
real and more tragic. Almost the only 
group sure of themselves are the three 
or four million closely knit and fanati- 
eally determined Communist soldiers 
and party workers who are spearhead- 
ing the revolution—or rebellion, as the 
national government calls it. 


I 


Government opinion is now divided. 
Should the Nationalist forces fight on 
and risk further disastrous defeats fol- 
lowed by the loss of Peiping, Nanking, 
Shanghai, and then the whole Yangtze 
Valley? Or should the government pro- 
pose fresh negotiations for peaceful set- 
tlement which, however, might result in 
final Communist domination? President 
Chiang Kai-shek stands unshakeable in 
his determination to continue the strug- 
gle, and a strong section of his party 
and government support him. He is 
convinced that government defeat or 
compromise would mean the surrender 
of China’s independence and greater 
sufferings than any China has yet ex- 
perienced. He knows that his govern- 
ment is unpopular today, but is confi- 
dent that the people will rally behind 
him when the tide of battle begins to 
turn and when the real issues of the 
conflict are more clearly understood. 
Chiang believes that Nanking can be 
held; if the Nationalist forces should 
be driven from east and central China 
the government would attempt to move 
southward for a protracted resistance. 

This “fight to the bitter end’’ policy 
has evoked a cool response generally. 
This is not because of any enthusiasm 
for Communism, but because the people 
are utterly weary of war and hungry 
for peace, food, and economic recovery 


‘Dr. Price, an outstanding Presbyte- 
rian, US, missionary, was on furlough 
in this country until last spring. He re- 
turned to China to take an important 
post on the staff of the Church of Christ 
in China. This article was sent via air 
mail to THE OUTLOOK and to The 
Christian Century. 


By FRANK W. PRICE* 
* 


at almost any price. Moreover, they 
see the government defending not only 


China’s national freedom, but also 
favored families, special classes and 
privileges, vested financial interests, 


speculators and profiteers, useless of- 
ficers, and bureaucrats. Why, they ask, 
should our soldiers and civilians sacri- 
fice themselves further for a govern- 
ment that is unwilling or unable to carry 
out its repeated promises of reform? 
Although the alternative may be no hap- 
pier, yet recent weeks have brought 
a definite psychological adjustment to 
its apparent inevitability. 

The peace party has been growing in 
numbers and influence both within and 
without government circles. It includes 
some very able, patriotic and influential 
men. Peace proposals take various 
forms. Some believe that a magnani- 
mous peace offer by the government 
would arouse a new spirit in the nation 
and even if the Communists turned it 
down, they feel the offer would 
strengthen the Nationalist government’s 
position at home and abroad. (Presi- 
dent Chiang replies that any peace sug- 
gestion now would shake rather than 
steady morale and would be interpreted 
by the Communists as surrender.) Other 
peace advocates say that a temporary 
division into two Chinas while far from 
ideal may be the only possible solution. 
A new attempt at a coalition govern- 
ment, which the Communists would 
probably welcome, appeals to others. 

The realists in the peace camp admit 
that any compromise or peace deal at 
this juncture would give the Com- 
munists a distinct advantage. But they 
would rather risk this than see the Com- 
munist armies sweep in ruthless mili- 
tary conquest across the whole nation 
China, they declare, must have a breath- 
ing spell in which to recover her eco- 
nomic strength and revive her national 
life. They want the democratic con- 
stitution preserved; but if President 
Chiang or any other leaders block the 
way to peaceful settlement a new ad- 
ministration, they feel, will be neces- 
sary. 

A third group of officials at Nanking, 
including some younger and very vigor- 
ous men and able members of the Legis- 
lative Yuan, are stressing the need for 
immediate radical government reorgani- 
zation and thorough military and politi- 
cal reforms to undercut the Communist 
appeal.. They feel that reforms in the 
past have been too late, too superficial, 
and too short-lived. The new rural re- 
construction program, just getting under 


way with the aid of ECA funds, should 
have been launched much earlier. The 
currency reform introduced in August 
has failed to a large extent because of 
inadequate planning and unequal ap- 
plication, the most serious result being 
that the middle class, which formerly 
gave most dependable support to the 
government, is now largely wiped out 
A new cabinet under Dr. Sun Fo has 
just been formed, but instead of being 
the long hoped-for cabinet of new blood 
it is largely a reshuffling of familiar 
faces. The reform camp is also in a 
dilemma. Time, which is essential for 
their program, is running out and its 
members are caught between two parties 
fighting pitilessly not merely for dif- 
ferent ideas but even more for domi- 
nant power. 

A final point of view in official cir- 
cles, and most dangerous in its potential 
consequences, favors waiting or drift- 
ing until large-scale American aid is 
thrown into the conflict, or until World 
War III breaks out. A large increase 
of American military assistance, which 
two years ago or even last year might 
have been effective, would now only 
further anger the Communists and 
Soviet Russia. It would also antagunize 
a growing section of Chinese public 
opinion. The result might be the most 
serious anti-American agitation in China 
that we have yet seen. Aid for eco- 
nomic recovery to the people of China 
from the people of America is a dif- 
ferent matter. 


II 


The Chinese people are also divided 
in their thinking, being caught in the 
same tragic predicaments as_ their 
leaders. Advocates of continued re- 
sistance, peaceful settlement and radi- 
cal reforms have their respective fol- 
lowing among the people. The scnti- 
ment for peace is growing daily—the 
result, government leaders say. of Com- 
munist propaganda. But it is growing 
even more because of conditions under 
the Nationalist government that are felt 
to be intolerable. In spite of reports 
from Communist territory of expropri- 
ation of property, mob trials, liquida- 
tion measures, and severe repression of 
liberties, there is evident in non-Com- 
munist areas, a widespread desire to 
have the suspense ended and the “turn- 
over”? quickly completed. The govern- 
ment blames the people for being short- 
sighted defeatists; the people blame the 
government for being blind to their suf- 
ferings and to the many evils that 
should be corrected. Some are pinning 
their hopes to reports of more moderate 
Communist policies in recent months, 
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However, most of the patriotic, 
thoughtful, intellectual and professional 
leaders whom I know have no illusions 
regarding the difficulties that a Com- 
munist regime would bring. One hears 
more often now the argument that Com- 
munism as it expands in China will be- 
come diluted and that the Chinese peo- 
ple will finally throw off any dictator- 
ship that the Communists or the Rus- 
sians might try to impose upon them. 

The number of fence-sitters, waiting 
to see which way the war will turn 
and which party will triumph, is legion. 
Included in this camp are many fine 
liberals who should be speaking and 
working for a middle-of-the-road policy, 
and also many opportunists ready to 
turn any situation to their own profit. 
The inability of the truly progressive 
forces in China to organize themselves 
and to exert a strong influence since 
the end of the Sino-Japanese war has 
made today’s choice sharper and more 
cruel. 

As the Communist flood engulfs more 
of China the people must decide whether 
to stay and confront it or to flee. Ac- 
tually, this is a choice only for the fa- 
vored few who have places to which they 
can evacuate and the funds and facili- 
ties for travel, and for those who are 
so frightened that they are ready to 
risk loss of home and possessions and 
the sufferings of refugee life for the sake 
of a doubtful freedom. There will be 
no mass migration as there was in the 
face of Japanese aggression. A mood of 
profound restlessness and anxiety grips 
the nation. Only ardent leftists and 
pro-Communists cherish bright hopes of 
better days to come. The immediate 
concern is over the lawlessness, the so- 
cial disruption, and general chaos that 
might prevail in the transition from one 
regime to another, and over periods of 
food shortage and near-famine such as 
many cities in Nationalist China have 
already experienced this year. A starv- 
ing population becomes desperate. 


It. 


The Christian church which is just 
recuperating from the shattering effects 
of the Japanese invasion must now meet 
an even severer challenge. The Com- 
munist movement is more directly anti- 
religious than the Japanese army, and 
the pro-Moscow, internationalist wing 
of the Chinese Communist party is in- 
tensely anti-American as well. In re- 
cent weeks I have attended the General 
Assembly of the Church of Christ in 
China, the biennial Meeting of the Na- 
tional Christian Council, the national 
conference of Christian youth workers, 
and other church gatherings. I have 
talked with Chinese Christian workers 
from all parts of Nationalist China and 
from Communist areas. The church 
has weathered many storms and will 
weather this one. It is ready to wit- 
ness through privation and persecution. 
It is preparing to strengthen its eco- 
nomic life, its productive activities 
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and its program of service in order to 
demonstrate Christian love in social ac- 
tion. But the losses it will sustain may 
be grievous. 


No national Christian church or or- 


ganization, with perhaps one exception, 


is preparing to move its present head- 
quarters even though the Nationalist 


government goes into exile in south 


China or elsewhere. Most of the Chris- 
tian colleges, middle schools, and hospi- 
tals are planning to carry on where they 
Some Chris- 
tian pastors and teachers may send 
their families for a while to homes of 
country relatives or friends, but they 
know that before them is a peril and 
an opportunity that they themselves can- 


are as long as possible. 


not escape. It does not take much 


imagination to envisage the difficult al- 
ternatives that the Chinese Christian 
It cannot afford to be 
identified with either the shaking Na- 
tionalist government or the advancing 
It must fight for 
its freedom to prophesy, to worship, to 
serve with Christ-inspired love, to main- 


movement faces. 


Communist forces. 


tain its bond with the church universal. 
Christians of the world will uphold in 


earnest prayer the Chinese Church as it 


makes ready for separation and pain, 


suffering witness and if necessary mar- 
or perhaps a miraculous in- 
fluence far beyond its dreams in Com- 
If China is spared a com- 


tyrdom, 


munist China. 
pletely Communist regime the church 
will have been further purified and 
quickened for whatever new mission is 


entrusted to it during this time of ca- 


tastrophic change, 


Iv. 

The Western missionary is so closely 
related in purpose and sympathy with 
the Chinese church that he shares all its 
perplexities and dilemmas. And yet in 
many ways his position is different. He 
enjoys an economic security know by 
few Chinese Christian workers and the 
privilege when necessary of returning to 
his home country and supporting con- 
stituency. He represents and embodies 
the ties of fellowship between the Chin- 
ese church and the ecumenical church. 
On the other hand, his foreign nation- 
ality creates special problems in the 
event of international war or a civil 
struggle with global implications. He 


is subject, as his Chinese co-worker is 


not, to ‘“‘consular advice.” And from 
time to time his status as a member of 
a certain foreign group changes. Today, 
because of the “‘cold war” between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
Americans are the objects of a greater 
hostility on the part of the Communists 
than are citizens of other countries. 
Under this circumstance, what shall 
the American missionary do? Who 
wants to leave his work so soon in the 
period of rehabilitation after the Sino- 
Japanese war? Who wants to abandon 
his Chinese colleagues and fellow-Chris- 
tians in time of crisis? So it is with 
sorrowful hearts that some are evacuat- 
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ing. Persons near retirement age, those 
in poor health, families with small chil- 
dren, a few with vivid memories of in- 
ternment in Japanese camps, others who 
feel the pressure of their government’s 
wishes are leaving. How much could 
the missionary do, they ask, what wit- 
ness could he bear under Communist 
rule? On the other hand, if the Na- 
tionalist government should rally, they 
will regret a too precipitate evacuation? 
The missionary and his mission board 
face no easy decisions. 

It is significant that a group of Chi- 
nese Christian leaders have recently ex- 
pressed their hope that each mission 
will leave at least a small ‘“‘task force” 
of volunteers in China. Not all mission- 
aries, they feel, should fall in with 
“Operation Skeedaddle,”’ as it has been 
called. Some of the wisest, hardiest, 
most experienced, and most devoted 
should remain, if only to emphasize the 
international and super-national char- 
acter of the church in China. Actually 
a considerable number of missionaries 
do plan to stay at their posts regardless 
of what government may be in control. 
Others are moving temporarily to other 
fields of service in China. Christian 
missions have witnessed and must con- 
tinue to witness on the storm fronts 
and at the heart of revolutionary move- 
ments. World Christianity must dare 
or die, 


V. 

Its long history of friendship with the 
Chinese people and its aid to their gov- 
ernment during and since the war 
against Japan, the United States is in- 
volved in a more serious predicament 
than any other nation in China today. 
This is no place to review the misjudg- 
ments, blunders, and lost opportunities 
on the part of both the Chinese govern- 
ment and the American government. At 
the present time all-out military aid to 
China would fail of its objective and 
could easily aggravate world tension. To 
let China go Communist may be the al- 
ternative but a bitter one. Certainly 
the United States must not abandon its 
friendship for the Chinese people, its 
aid to relief of suffering, economic recov- 
ery, and constructive social programs. 
Nor must we lose touch with the liberal, 
forward-looking, truly democratic forces 
which will some day become the nu- 
cleus of a stronger and more hopeful 
China. 

The Christian is never shut up to 
choices that he can see. The God of 
history is also the Creator who says: 
“Behold! I am doing a new thing, Even 
now it is springing to light—-Do you 


not perceive it?” (Isa. 43:19, American 


Translation). This “new thing’ in 
China may be a moral and spiritual re- 
vival, an emergence of new leadership, 
social and economic reforms spurred on 
by the Communist challenge, a reasser- 
tion of the Chinese genius for the ‘‘gold- 
en mean,’”’ waning influence of the most 
violent elements in the Communist party 
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as it assumes greater responsibilities, a 
cutting loose of Chinese Communists 
from Russian control, some change in 
the international situation—such as a 
Soviet-American reapproachment, more 
positive aid to Nationalist China from 
the United Nations rather than from 
the United States alone, a powerfully 
creative contribution by Chinese Chris- 
tians for whom the world church is 
praying, a new natioval ideal above 
party and class, or some other now un- 
expected development. Only a faith that 
moves mountains can find a way through 
all the bitter dilemmas in China today. 


BOOK NOTES 


YOUNG LAYMEN—YOUNG 
CHURCH. By John Oliver Nelson, New 
York, 1948. Association Press, New 
York. 159 pp. $1.75. 

Nelson has achieved the dream of a 
pastor in giving an accurate reflection 
of the perplexities of young adults who 
are nominally Christians and who are 
willing to consider a deeper draught 
from the Fountain of Living Waters. 
Still more, he makes his book a map, 
plain, practical, and specific, a guide 
any sincere reader can follow directly 
to that Fountain. 

If one wonders where to take hold 
in order to realize the vitality and 
relevance of Christian faith for post- 
high school and post-college Christian 
laymen, let him reach for this book 
as he would for a life-saver. 

One of the reports from the Am- 
sterdam meeting of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches reminds us that over 
99% of the church is made of lay- 
men. If the church in our day is to be 
the invincible benefactor of the race, 
the herald of the Gospel, the means of 
grace for one and for all that her Lord 
intends, the manpower of young lay- 
men must be released. This is the most 
useful handbook I’ve seen. It ought 
to be paper-bound and pocket-sized, a 
study book, required reading for every- 
one between 15 and 40 and for all 
who plan with church groups of that 
age. But until then read it as it is, 
any way you can get it. 

THOMAS W. CURRIE. 

Dallas, Texas. 





THE SHAKING OF THE FOUNDA- 
TIONS. By Paul Tillich. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 186 pp. $2.50. 


Biblical preaching with power in 
unique style the reader finds in this 
volume. Choosing some of the great 
passages of Scripture, such as Isaiah 
40, Psalms 19, 90, and 139, I Corin- 
thians 13, Romans 8, Dr. Tillich serves 
up a careful and fresh interpretation. 
One is impressed with what long pas- 
sages the preacher uses as the basis 
of his sermons, in striking contrast with 
the brief texts chosen for most con- 
temporary preaching. Neither is there 
any evidence of that most popular form 
of modern sermonizing—series of anec- 





of the spirit, 


another of these poets. 
plan services for Sunday and Wednes- 
day evenings will find here excellent 


- 
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dotes strung together by a thin thread 
of thought continuity. 
shows a keen insight into contemporary 
sociological problems as well as prov- 
ing his adaptness in the realm of modern 
psychology. 


The author 


Prussian born Paul Tillich sought 


refuge in this country shortly after Hit- 
ler’s rise to power. 
him to leave Germany soon after the 
publication of his now world-famous 
“The Religious Situation.” 
Dr. Tillich has been a professor of 
theology at Union Seminary in New 
York. 
tions” is the 
chapel talks and Sunday morning ser- 
mons delivered in the seminary chapel. 


The Nazis requested 


Since 1933 


“The Shaking of the Founda- 
compilation of daily 


PAUL TUDOR JONES. 
High Point, N. C. 


THE CHRIST OF THE POETS. By 


Edwin Mims. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville and New York. 1948. 
256 pp. $2.50. 


The idea for this book is so obviously 


good that one wonders why it has not 
been written several times over before 
the coming of this volume. 
of Vanderbilt, with his long teaching 


Dr. Mims, 


career and his ability among things 
is a good man for the 


task. Every reader of English poetry 


is bound to find something or other, 
here or there, in these comments, which 


will increase his appreciation of one or 
Those who must 


material for a fresh series. 
J. M. WALKER, JR. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS. By 


Alan Richardson. Harper and Brothers, 


New York. 256 pp. $3.00. 

This book was written primarily for 
Christians. It is an attempt to set 
forth the grounds for the Christian 


faith by the use of the scientific method 
and in the light of the findings of re- 
cent biblical scholarship. 


Consideration is given to such prob- 


lems as the relation of Christianity to 
History; the nature of Revelation; the 
inspiration and authority of the Bible; 
and the arguments from miracles and 
prophecy. The author modifies the tra- 
ditional answers given to these ques- 
tions as a result of his empirical ap- 
proach. 
truth of the older position is retained 
and that the recast arguments offer a 
stronger support to Christian faith than 
the traditional ones. For 


He believes that the essential 


instance, 
there is still a place for argument from 
miracles and prophecy. Revelation is it- 
self miraculous in both senses of the 
word miracle: “It cannot be explained 
in terms of any known ‘natural’ pro- 
cesses of human perceiving and appre- 
hending, and it arouses in us in the 
highest degree the sense of wonder, awe 
and humility.”” As to prophecy, ‘Jesus 
Christ was the fulfillment of the whole 
long prophetic history of the ancient 
people of God.” 
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One of the niost satisfactory chapters 
in the book is the one dealing with 
Faith and Reason. The author rejects 
the rationalism of much of the liberal 
thought and the irrationalism of some 
adherents to Karl Barth. ‘In general 
terms it may be said that the tra- 
ditional Christian view has been 2 
rational understanding of the world 
and its purpose is attainable by men, 
but only through the guidance of divine 
revelation.” 

The book is worth reading to get 
the author’s distinction between an 
“ideology’’ and the Christian faith. One 
may not agree with all of the views of 
Dr. Richardson, but anyone who reads 
this book will find it stimulating. 

Decatur, Ga. FELIX B. GEAR. 


THE CHALLENGE OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. Trade Unions, Manage- 
ment, and the Public Interest. By Sum- 
ner H. Slichter. Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, New York. 196 pp. 

This book presents a significant and 
realistic approach to the study of the 
trade unions in this country. It points 
out the phenomenal growth of the labor 
movement in the last fifteen years, and 
the changed status of unions today. 
The author believes that we can no 
longer think of trade unions as or- 
ganizations which put workers in a rela- 
tively better bargaining position, but 
that we must begin to recognize them 
as bodies of men with tremendous power 
in the political and economic life of the 
country. The book does not offer final 
solutions, but it raises and defines the 
problems with which the community 
needs to be concerned, the problems of 
the potential contributions and the 
potential dangers of trade unions and 
their leaders. 

RACHEL HENDERLITE. 

Richmond, Va. 








*Any book in print 
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EDITORIAL 


Segregation and the Churches 





Elsewhere in this issue we are carry- 
ing the Statement on Human Rights 
which was recently adopted at the Fed- 
eral Council biennial meeting in Cin- 
cinnati. The full text of this impor- 
tant paper is made available not only 
because early publicity had to do with 
one section of the report—that deal- 
ing with segregation—pbut because the 
entire statement is worthy of study, 
now that the United Nations has 


adopted its declaration on the same 
subject. 
Our comment here, however, deals 


chiefly with the widely-publicized item 
on segregation. It is important that 
this be understood as it has not been 
thoroughly understood in earlier press 
reports. 

One highly-regarded editor, comment- 
ing on the matter, evidently without 
seeing the full statement, declared that 
this would make difficult the inclusion 
of certain ‘“‘Southern denominations” in 
the Federal Council. Actually, there is 
only one Southern denomination of any 
numerical consequence which is not in 
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the Council, and there is no reason to 
believe that the race issue is respon- 
sible for that. That denomination is 
not in other bodies of Christian cooper- 
ation where the race issue is not to 
the fore. 

The question is also raised about the 
wide divergence of views—suggesting 
that this statement will nor satisfy 
Southern denominations and that they 
therefore, might be expected not to 
cooperate in the Council. Such reason- 
ing is fallacious because it assumes that 
cooperation depends upon uniformity of 
views. This is not the case in a family, 
a congregation, a community, a politi- 
cal party, or between the nations. Each 
of us is in many organizations where 
there are wide differences of ideas. Even 
though some denominations find them- 
selves in disagreement abeut tnis mat- 
ter or that, it does not follow that 
they cannot cooperate in joint Christian 
efforts. 

Now, for the section on segregation. 
This belongs, let us remember, in a 
larger document dealing with human 
rights. It fits into a study of these 
rights as they are denied or threatened 
throughout the world today. It is im- 
portant to bear this in mind. 

Some individuals suggest thet the 
Council’s action anticipates tie elimi- 
nation of the Negro churches. That 
such is not the case is shown by the 
fact that the Negro constituency in the 


Council, which includes much of of- 
ficialdom of the Negro churches, is 
solidly in favor of this section on 


segregation. What is contemplated 
is shown more accurately by that church 
of our denomination whose session took 
the following action several years ago: 
“This church,’ declared the elders, 
“has not encouraged and does not en- 
courage Negroes to desert their own 
churches for membership or worship in 
this church. On the other hand, we do 
not close our doors or discriminate 
against or receive with aught byt the 
spirit of Christian brotherhood any sin- 
cere worshipper who may present him- 
self.’’ 

That this is what Negro leaders have 
in mind is borne out by a recent state- 
ment by a Negro Baptist ministers’ con- 
ference: “The elimination of segre- 
gation in the white churches does not 
imply that Negroes will or even desire 
to join white congregations. Rather, 
it seems to mean that if a Negro is in- 
vited to a white church, or if he goes 
without any invitation, he will be ac- 
corded the same courtesy of any other 
worshipper and that he will not be put 
either on the front row or in a back 
seat, nor in the balcony, simply pecause 
of his color.” 

That such needs to be said in or to a 
Christian fellowship seems incredible. 
Yet, even the possibility of an cccasional 
Negro visitor to a service of worship 
has led some church officers to enact 
regulations governing the reception and 
seating of these visitors that would 
make it impossible for self-respecting 
persons to worship in ease. 
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This human rights statement adopted 
by the Council, with all its limitations, 
is in terms of the Christian ideal. It 
seeks to find and express a Christian 
conscience on human rights under God. 
The study looks abroad and sees case 
after case where these basic rights are 
throttled or seriously curtailed. It says 
these restrictions of human freedom, 
whether by law or by custom, are out 
of accord with the will of God. But 
as it dares to make this statement, it 
looks within its own life and it says, 
“We will not approve within our uwn 
body, the church, what we believe to 
be out of accord with the will cf Cod 
elsewhere.”’ 


Flags and Worship 


The recent unfortunate incident in 
the West End church in Hopewell, Va., 
wherein the pastor thought he was abid- 
ing by previously-accepted standards of 
the congregation regarding the display 
of the flag is not without its instruc- 
tive angles. 

The flag-draped casket of a Spanish- 
American war veteran was considered 
to be at variance with the congregation’s 
principle of eliminating flags from the 
church. This principle had been adopted 
because of difficulties experienced in 
giving what was considered to be proper 
honors to the flag, particularly when the 
Christian flag accompanied it. Anyway, 
in this incident, the session ruled that a 
flag-draped casket is not to be thought 
of in the same category. 

The items of particular interest come 
from comments by various individuals 
who indicate that what some have called, 
“nationalism, man’s other religion’ is 
still pretty much alive. One man said, 
‘“‘As long as that flag stands in a church, 
the members can be thankful that they 
can worship as they please.” Well, with 
all gratitude for our American freedoms, 
that is putting the cart before the horse, 
isn’t it? 

A statement by the national comman- 
der of the Irish War Veterans declared 
that the flag is really the guarantor of 
the church. As much as we love the 
flag, we had not thought the values 
came in that order, 

One newspaper editor thought objec- 
tions were raised on the basis of the 
church-and-state issue. Those who ques- 
tion the presence of national banners 
alongside the church’s symbols of wor- 
ship do not usually raise that point. 
They point out that the symbols in a 
house of worship are universals, world- 
wide, age-old, reaching across all man- 
made barriers, and they question the 
propriety of mixing there the symbols 
of our patriotic allegiance. 





F in the last few years you haven’t 
discarded a major opinion or ac- 
quired a new one, investigate and 

see if you’re not growing senile.— 
GELETT BURGESS. 
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MEDITATION FOR 


By KENNETH 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 


J. FOREMAN 





“When the time had fully come, God 
sent forth his Son.”—Galatians 4:4. 


HY DID GOD wait so long?” is a 
question often asked about the 
birth of Christ. Why the long 

ages of darkness? The opposite ques- 
tion has been asked, too, and may even- 
tually be the more troublesome: Why 
did God send his Son so long ago? Why 
that one pinprick of time? So long to 
wait till it came—so long, long, after- 
wards! 

The truth is that this is a world of 
process. No doubt the Almighty could 
have devised a universe in which every- 
thing would occur at once, or a universe 
in which when an event occurred it 
would keep on being there, a stubborn 
monadnock in the flowing plain of his- 
tory. But God did net design such a 
universe, or if he did, it is not the one 
to which he assigned us. The universe 
in which we live and of which we are 
a part, is a flowing universe. Nothing 
in it stands still. It is a river, not a 
block of ice. God having devised and 
created such a universe, if he is in touch 
with it as Christians believe, not at iso- 
lated points but constantly and every- 
where, at every second and in every 
atom, his relation to it is a time-relation. 
That is, his dealings with it are in the 
time-stream along with the universe it- 
self, 

God obeys his own laws, and one of 
his laws says, Wait. You cannot have 
the end before the beginning, you can- 
not have the effect before the cause, this 
is not a looking-glass sort of world 
where everything is backward and 
nothing can be expected. Nothing can 
happen till everything that is needed to 
cause it to happen has come to pass 
first. God does not say B till he has 
said A, and his alphabet is far longer 
than ours. 


OD’S EVENTS are all planned 
vents. Each one comes in time, in 
its time, in his time. Do you 
believe in God as the Creator and Sus- 
tainer of this moving world? Then you 
will believe that he is other than a mere 
spectator on the bank of time’s river, 
you will believe that he is actually in, 
with and over the flow of events, work- 
ing his purpose out; that what he does 
is never too soon, never too late. Christ 
was not born till the time was fully 
come. You too were not born till your 
time was fully come. The timeliness of 
Jesus’ birth was something you might 
have questioned, but with God it was 
unquestionable, You yourself may think 
you would have liked some other cen- 
tury better than this, but God made this 
one for you, and you for it. 


Do you believe in the freedom of man? 
Then you will believe that a man can 
miss his time, that he may not recognize 
the timeliness of Gd, that the great 
moment may come and go, unseen, un- 
guessed. You may come to believe that 
the fatal thing for man, in short, is sim- 
ply to miss keeping time with God. 
Jerusalem was destroyed because she 
“knew not the time’ of her visitation, 
—and so may any man or city. 


HIS NEW YEAR now coming 
T across the hours—this year of 
1949—it also is the fulness of a 
time. The opportunities God wishes you 
to have, you will have. You may think 
they come too soon for you, or too late; 
but if they are really too soon or too 
late they are not actual opportunities, 
they were not meant for you. But op- 
portunities there will be, and they could 
not have come before because what bore 
them down the time-stream had not yet 
carried them this far. They may cast 
no shadow before, their passing may not 
wake the slighest echo—but they will 
be there. The blessings God has for 
you will be in this year. Above your 
head they will hang, clusters from the 
vine of heaven. You may be so busy 
with some muck-rake that you will not 
see nor seize them; but they will ripen 
in their time. And if such a thing could 
be as a year without blessing—and what 
Christian can believe it?—then this is 
God’s planned year to test you, to see 
whether in a desert place barren of all 
good, you will renounce God and die, 
or like Job maintain your integrity and 
live. For the “lamp unlit and the un- 
girt loin’ God is not to be blamed. If 
the bridegroom comes to find the fool- 
ish virgin yet without oil in her lamp, 
that is not because he comes too soon, 
it is because she took thought too late. 
Do not fear this year, or any year. 
Welcome it. Do you believe in God as 
Lord of all things? Then he is Lord 
of time. This year is his as all are his 
—and yours. For this is not yet the 
perfect year. It will pass twelve months 
hence, much blackened with sin, empty 
of much good that might have been; and 
yet adorned by the loving obedience of 
those who work together with God, 
adorned by truth and beauty and good- 
ness yet undreamed and undone. 


ET WHAT if it is not yours? What 
if you have but a month of it— 
six months—? Then that too shall 

be as he wills. For if it be so, then 
this for you is the year for the answer- 
ing of some great questions, the year of 
release. It may be that now God is 
planning to give you what you never 
had before—in one year, two New Year’s 


13 
Days. Even if the dark messenger be 
at your gate, he brings a word from 
30d, and with that word you will end 
the slow measuring of time, and begin 
the life that does not count the years. 


WE PRESBYTERIANS 
By Arthur V. Boand 








The Grigsby Girls 


Among the sainted memories that 
cluster around a 21-year pastorate is 
the fragrant---shall we say spicy?—re- 
membrance of a saintly mother in Israel, 
the late Mrs. Emma Grigsby. We say 
“spicy’’ remembrance because Mother 
Grisby was one of those original char- 
acters whose every conversation is a 
source of delight. Born in the South, 
an unregenerated rebel (so she would 
make you believe) one of her “pet 
peeves” (to hear her talk) was that 
three of ner five daughters had married 
“‘Yankee” preachers. All the while, any- 
one would know as he listened to her 
that she was as proud as she could be 
of those three outstanding Presbyterian 
USA sons-in-law. And well might she 
be, for each one of them had been out- 
standingly successful in his ministry. 

One of the Grigsby girls, Frances, 
married Dr. George Adam Joplin, who af- 
ter pastorates in Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky and service with the Kentucky 
Sunday School Association and with the 
YMCA and field work for Pikeville Col- 
lege, entered into his rest in 1941. Mar- 
garet, or Madge, as the family call her, 
married Dr. Albert N. Wolff, who after 
a successful pastorate in the South 
Broadway Church of Denver, Colo., ac- 
cepted a call in 1930 to the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Waco, Texas. The 
third Grigsby girl, Ernestine, is the wife 
of Dr, James E. Detweiler, who after 
years of foreign mission service in Ja- 
pan, and later as regional representa- 
tive of the Board of Foreign Missions 
with headquarters in St. Louis, accepted 
a call to what is now the St. Andrews 
Presbyterian Church of Dallas, Texas. 
Two single sisters, Miss Emma and Miss 
Elizabeth, after many years residence 
in San Antonio, moved back to the scene 
of those earlier years, within the sha- 
dows of Louisville Seminary, and are 
making their home with their widowed 
sister, Mrs. Joplin. The one son in the 
Grigsby family lives in Ft. Worth, where 
he can be neutral if he wishes by be- 
longing to the federated First Church, 
which is both US and USA. 

Tell it not in Gath, but all three of 
Mother Grigsby’s ‘‘Yankee” sons-in-law 
have had pastorates in the US Church. 
Dr. Detweiler was ordained in the South- 
ern Church. Looks as though the suc- 
cessful marriages of the Grigsby girls 
might be prophetic of the remarriage of 
the two major branches of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. 
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McMillan Retirement Announced 


Announcement has just been made by 
the Assembly’s executive committee of 
home missions in Atlanta that Homer 
MeMillan, long-time secretary of that 
committee, was retired from its service 
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September 1. This action was taken in 
line with the ruling of the General As- 
sembly providing for automatic retire- 
ment. 

Dr. MecMillan’s retirement as execu- 
tive secretary became effective in 1944 





PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. Transfer, 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. Program develops self-control, 
academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern equipment, 
beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. All courses accredited. Applications for 
1949-1950 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 

William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 











DAVIDSON 
COLLEGE 


Davidson, N. C. 





Where Religion 
and Education 
Advance 
The Christian Purpose 


Write for Catalogue 








spiritual values. 


man lives. 


Southwestern at Memphis 


Striving for the best in education and in 


An excellent investment for enduring and 
rewarding dividends, the enrichment of hu- 


Charles E. Diehl, President 
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HOMER McMILLAN 
when he became general secretary. Now 
the committee recommends that he be 
elected secretary emeritus, it adopted a 
full statement of appreciation, and has 
invited him to attend any of its meet- 
ings which he desires. 

Since 1908 Dr. McMillan has served 
the committee, having come from the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, five years be- 
fore. Barlier he had been in the Re- 
formed Church in America. First he was 
secretary of education, then field secre- 
tary, general secretary, and in 1930 
executive secretary. 














MEN... 








207 Governor Street 





A FRIEND OF LONG STANDING 


RICHMOND PRESS, Inc. 


PEACE ON EARTH 
GOOD WILL TO 


is the message the church bells bring to 


us all this Christmas. 


And our wish for you is the same, for 
a Christmas time in a world at peace, and 


with good-will and good cheer for all men. 


Richmond, Va. 
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This is the Season of Seasons ... . 


With holly on the door and candle wreath in the window, 

Stockings by the fireplace, carols in the dark, the jeweled tree 
glittering, and children watching and waiting— 

This glorious time of inner warmth, this joyous planning for 
other’s joy 

This proof of our finer selves... 

This beloved source of happiness, this magic . . .this wonder 


... This is Christmas 


And in the spirit of this Day of Days ... We Greet You! 


VIRGINIA DAIRY CO. 


‘‘THE HOME OF BETTER MILK”’ 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA . 
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THE Greatest Gift OF ALL 





When we give to each other our gifts this Christmas Day, 
let us give them in His name. 


Let us remember that to save us from our follies and from 
our sins, He came to earth and gave Himself. 


Let us remember that it was the Saviour who taught the 
world that love is stronger than hate and good mightier than 
evil. May this prevailing spirit of Christmas embrace us all 
during this joyous holiday season. 





Henry W. Woody 


FUNERAL HOME 
Cor. 25th Street and Jefferson Avenue 


Dial 3-2687 , Richmond, Va. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Public School Needs 
Get Major Attention 


Virginia News Letter 





Public schools in Virginia have been 
in the forefront of the news in recent 
weeks. One major item indicates that 
the localities estimate their building 
needs in the next 10 years at $396,000,- 
000. How to find a sum approximating 
that figure is troubling the law-makers 
as they survey various tax sources, An- 
other and even more explosive situation 
exists in the demand of the courts that 
school facilities be equalized for Ne- 
groes and whites. In King George Coun- 
ty, one of the 11 smallest counties in 
the Commonwealth, this came to a criti- 
cal stage recently when an effort was 
made to equalize by abolishing some of 
the courses offered in the white schools. 
White patrons would not stand for this 
so other alternatives are being followed 
until a $150,000 bond issue which has 
now been voted can become effective. 
Considerable doubt exists, however, that 
Negro leaders will be entirely satisfied 
by a program of equalization. One of 
the ablest of them said recently, ‘‘As 
long as there are separate schools in 
Virginia, there will be discrimination in 
Virginia.” 


Hopewell Church Has Lively 
Discussion of Flag in Church 


Wide-spread discussion of the incident 
in the Hopewell West End church fol- 
lowed the pastor’s insistence that a flag 
covering the casket of a Spanish-Ameri- 
can war veteran should be removed in 
the church. William E. Hill, Jr., de- 
clared that he was following a rule 
adopted by the congregation several 
years ago which forbad display of flags 
in the church. Next day, Sunday, Mr. 
Hill was overruled by his session, the 
elders declaring that a flag-draped cas- 
ket was not to be considered as a dis- 
play of the flag. When the pastor of- 
fered his resignation it was refused. 
That night, to his evening congregation 
of 700 persons, he explained the situa- 
tion, declaring that he had consulted the 
family of the deceased veteran and they 
did not express any disapproval. ‘In 
fact,’’ he said, “‘the widow expressed her 
hearty apvrroval of my action.’’ After 
veterans groups in Hopewell and else- 
where in the nation began their protests, 
Mr. Hill gave his congregation six rea- 
sons for his stand: (1) The church is 
the place of worship of God alone. 
Nothing else should occupy this position. 
The flag at times is an object of adora- 
tion and can become an object of wor- 
ship, as in Nazi Germany; (2) The 
church recognizes allegiance to no tem- 
poral or worldly state. The flag is a 
symbol] of authority of the state. To 
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bring it into the church may imply the 
authority of the state over the church; 
(3) Church and state in America are 
separate. The Christian flag is not in 
the schools and the American flag should 
not be in the church. . . The church 
reserves the right to criticize the state. 
If the flag is displayed in the church, 
this right is somewhat compromised; 
(4) The church is a movement of peace. 
The flag is most often displayed in con- 
nection with war. [I am not a pacifist; 
a Christian may go to war for con- 
scientious reasons, but the church does 
not go to war; (5) The church exists 
for the honor of God, while the flag 
does not always honor God; (6) God 
should be absolutely first in the life of 
a Christian, (Editorial, page 12.) 


Baptists Decide Not to Confess 
Sins of Race Prejudice—Yet 


Virginia Baptists in their annual as- 
sociation meeting in Norfolk marched 
up the hill on an expression of concern 
and repentance on race issues, then 
marched down again. In a committee’s 
report they said: ‘‘Christ did not recog- 
nize racial difference.” Then in a para- 
graph, they declared: “We confess that 
we are prejudiced on this question in 
spite of the desires that come to us 
at times to be otherwise. We believe 
that most Baptists are likewise preju- 
diced. We confess that we are fearful, 
that we are afraid—for political, or ec- 
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clesiastical, or social reasons—to follow 
the way of Christ. We believe that most 
Baptists are likewise fearful and afraid. 
We confess to God our sins in this mat- 
ter and plead to God to make us more 
willing to be Christ-like in our relation 
to all races. We call upon our Baptist 
people to repent before God and call 
upon the name of the Lord that he may 
forgive them and make them courageous 
and wise and willing to do his will as 
it is revealed in Jesus Christ.” Former 
State Senator John J. Wicker, Jr., spoke 
against this paragraph because, he said, 
the public would think ‘“‘we Baptists are 
living in sin.’’ The report was adopted 
as presented however, but next day the 
paragraph was deleted, upon the insis- 
tence of some who declared that such a 
declaration would do no good because 
nobody believed anybody else was ready 
to do anything to correct the sin. So 
the Association voted not to confess its 
sin until it is willing to change. 





Miscellany 


The Fairlington church in Potomac 
Presbytery has demonstrated that the 
small church can use visitation evangel- 
ism effectively. Eight months after its 
first minister, Charles C. Cowsert, ar- 
rived on the scene, the church has a 
membership of 147, a Sunday school en- 
rollment of more than 200, major cre- 
dit for which is given to a sustained pro- 
gram of visitation evangelism. 





1418 West Marshall Street 









When church bells chime this season 
May their echo of Peace, 
Good Will and Friendship 


Give courage to all! 


It is in a spirit of friendly good will that we greet you this day. 


The Baughman Company 


LITHOGRAPHING - PRINTING - BINDING 


Richmond 20, Virginia 
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MINISTERIAL 
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is on emergency furlough at Ware 
Shoals, S. C. 





MENTION 


Robert L. Wasson, formerly at Well- 
ing, Okla., is now to be pastor at Well- 





CHANGES 


now on emergency furlough at Lewis- 
burg, W. Va. Ft. 


pinit, Wash. 

Maynard M. Miller from Port Allen, 
La., to 222 Lee St., Biloxi, Miss. 

L. P. McClenny; Westminster church 
Worth, Texas, has been dismissed 
by Mid-Texas Presbytery to the Inde- 


Day Carper, missionary to Africa, is 


James I. Paisley, missionary to Korea, 





1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1948 


One hundred and seventy-two years of continuous effort in behalf 
of the best in education for young men. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. 








Agnes Scott College 


There is already a considerable enrollment for September, 1949, 
and we advise prospective students to file application now. 


An interesting competitive contest with several important awards 
is offered each year. 


For literature or information, address 
President J. R. McCain 








A Wise and Safe Plan 


The Ministers’ Annuity Fund of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States was brought into being after years of careful study and 


conference and prayer. 


Experience has proved that it was set up right in the beginning. 
It has met every promise and is on a firm and continuing basis. How- 


ever, salaries have not been adequately increased, 


Low rate of income on investments and decreasing purchasing 
power of annuity dollars have presented real problems. Your church 
asks you ‘‘to add to the Prior Service Fund, so that our retired minis- 
ters, and those soon to be retired may receive more adequate pro- 


* s ” 
vision. 


A gift today. A legacy in your will. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
Wm. H. Hopper, Treasuer 
Louisville 2, Ky. 


Wade H. Boggs, Executive Secretary 
410 Urban Building 
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pendent Presbyterian Church, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

R. H. Ohman, pastor of the First Fed- 
erated church, Weatherford, Texas, has 
been dismissed by Mid-Texas Presbytery 
to the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
(USA). 


IN PINE BLUFF 

David L. Stitt, president of Austin 
(Texas) Seminary, conducted a preach- 
ing mission in Pine Bluff, Ark., early 
in December. 


KENTUCKY SECRETARY 


William G. Walker, pastor of the Felix 
Memorial Baptist church, Louisville, has 
been elected executive secretary of the 
Kentucky Council of Churches. He will 
take up his new duties in the leader- 
ship of this year-old council January 1. 


DEATHS 


Samuel G. Wood, 69, died at his home 
in Auxvasse City, Mo., November 25. 
Mr. Wood had been pastor at Auxvasse 
since 1906. A year ago he became ill 
and, knowing that he could not recover, 
resigned his pastorate. A native of 
Wytheville, Va., he was a graduate of 
King College and Union Seminary. 


Walter W. Bain, 72, who retired this 
fall as pastor of the Crewe, Va., church, 
died of a heart attack at his home at 
Nottoway, Va., Dec. 19. Dr. Bain had 
been pastor of the Crewe church for 38 
years. 


25TH ANNIVERSARY 


Joseph H. Carter, pastor at Newton, 
N. C., was recently honored by the con- 
gregation of the Elkin, N. C., church 
where he entered upon his ministry 25 
years ago. A recent issue of ‘Better 
Health for North Carolina’”’ told of an 
interesting project in which Dr. Carter 
is involved in a character education 
class in the Newton high school. An 
enthusiastic reception has been given 
this course which seeks to prepare young 
people for fruitful home and family life. 
With other community leaders, Dr. Car- 
ter assists in teaching the class. Stu- 
dents called the course the finest thing 
that had come to them since they got 





BELHAVEN 
COLLEGE 


Liberal Arts College For Women 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 

POSSESSING— 

Attractive Campus 

Modern Buildings 

Fxcellent Student Body 
STRESSING— 

Character 

Culture 

Sound Scholarship 

For Catalog—Write: 








G. T. GILLESPIF, President 
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their new building. Later the teach- 
ers were invited to give the same course 
at the Negro high school in Newton. 


AFRICA AND BRAZIL 

James A. Jones, Myers Park church, 
Charlotte; N. C., who is visiting the mis- 
sions in Africa and Brazil for the execu- 
tive committee, writes that he éxpects 
to be in Leopoldville from Dec. 23 to 
Dec. 27, arriving inNorth Brazil on Dec. 
28. He expects to visit each of the 
Brazil missions. 


LOUISVILLE SERIES 

James S. Stewart, professor of New 
Testament in New College, Edinburgh, 
will be one of the leaders of the pas- 
tors’ conference at Louisville Seminary 
next August 1-5. 


SETTLES LECTURER 

James F. Hardie, pastor of the Broad- 
way church, Ft. Worth, Texas, will be 
the Settles Lecturer in missions and 
evangelism at Austin, Texas, Seminary, 
January 3-8. Morning lectures will be 
on “The Minister and His Spiritual 
Life,’ and in the evenings Dr. Hardie 
will speak on phases of evangelism. 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian coeducational Junior 
College. Founded 1856. Two years stan- 
dard college and preprofessional courses. 
Music. Business. Dormitories. Liberal 
scholarships. Next semester cost $250. 
Write for catalog P. A few vacancies for 
second semester beginning Jan. 25, 1949 
John Montgomery, Pres., Statesville, N. C. 
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UST as the shining star, nineteen hundred 
years ago, led the Wise Men to the Bethlehem 
manger and a new hope—so today it sym- 

bolizes Peace on Earth, Goodwill toward Men. 


Christmas Greetings 


Garrett @ Massie, Inc. 


PRINTERS OF PUBLICATIONS, CATALOGS, BOOKS AND 
PROMOTIONAL MATERIAL 
1406-12 E. Franklin St. Richmond, Va. 








525 East Main Street 











May every joy the Season holds be yours, : 


And may contentment be with you throughout the whole New Year! 


Commercial Printing Company, Inc. 


PRINTING - MULTIGRAPHING - ENGRAVING 


Richmond 19, Virginia 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


LaMotte Hails Southern Plan 
For Regional Education 

“The most important development in 
higher education in the South at the 
present time is the program of regional 
institutions being promoted by the con- 
ference of governors of the Southern 
states,’”’ according to Louis C. LaMotte, 
president of Presbyterian Junior col- 
lege, Maxton, N. C. Dr. LaMotte re- 
cently attended the annual meeting of 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools in Memphis. 
Said he: “It has erroneously been the 
impression that regional planning in 
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higher education is concerned only with 
better provision for graduate study for 
Negroes. This is not the case. It is 
concerned with graduate and specialized 
study for all Southern people. In a 
period in which 42,000 Ph. D. degrees 
were granted in the United States, only 
210 were granted by Southern institu- 
tions. The three Southern universities 
granting the most Ph. D. degrees rank 
in the 21st, 42nd, and 81st places. The 
ten top university libraries in the South 
taken together have almost as many 
volumes as Harvard’s library.” Re- 
gional planning, he said, provides for 
the medical student of Florida, which 
has no medical college, to be trained 
in another state. Dental and veterinary 











Season’ s 


Greetings 
To You and Yours 


METROPOLITAN 


ENGRAVING AND ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, INC. 
Fred ‘A. Dabney, President 
1314-16-18 EAST GRACE STREET 
Richmond, Virginia 
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students in North Carolina would be 
prepared in institutions of another 
state. 


Columbia Inaugurates 
Rural Training Program 

This fall has seen the beginning of a 
rural training program at Columbia 
Theological Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 
Backed by an eight-year grant of 
money, the seminary department of 
country church, along with Athens Pres- 
bytery, has given its attention to 30 
rural churches which have been long 
dormant in a compact geographical 
area. (Approximately 42% of the 
churches organized in Athens Presby- 
tery have been dissolved.) Three train- 
ing classes have been held . These come 
one day each month in one of the rural 
churches. State agricultural agencies, 
health and ‘educational facilities have 
been made available for this work. 
Leaders say a new day is ahead for 
these churches with a better trained 
leadership. Cecil Thompson, Columbia 
Seminary professor, is a consulting 
member of the executive committee of 
the presbytery and supervisor of the 
training classes. 


Fred Hope Fund at Maryville 
Goes for Hospitals in India 

Maryville College students have con- 
tributed $1,710 for two Presbyterian 
hospitals in Punjab, India—at Feroze- 
pur and Ambala. A Maryville graduate, 
Dr. Dorothy Ferris, is in charge of the 
hospital at Ferozepur. This money is 
the annual Fred Hope Fund, named for 
a graduate of Maryville who was for 
40 years superintendent of the Frank 
James Industrial School, Elat, West 
Africa. The fund was started by Dr. 
Hope when he was a student at Mary- 
ville. 


Fund of $5,000 Sought at 
Davidson for German University 
Davidson College students aimed at a 
Christmas fund goal of $5,000 to be 
used in providing food and medical sup- 
plies for the students of Marburg Uni- 
versity in Germany. Led by the YMCA 
cabinet, students are working in con- 
junction with Church World Service to 
assist the nearly 3,000 students of this 
old university in the heart of the Ameri- 
can Occupation Zone. Robbins W. Bar- 
stow of CWS made the presentation of 
the appeal before the students. 





The Synod of North Carolina, meet- 
ing in Montreat, September 8, 1948, 
passed the following: “That Synod 
recommend to churches and individuals 
the Presbyterian Junior College in its 
effort to secure $50,000 to aid in its 
repair and building program.” 

Your gifts may be counted as a con- 
tribution under income tax regulations. 
Help build the Kingdom of God through 
Christian Education. 


Presbyterian Junior College 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


The World in Which Jesus Lived 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 2, 1948 
Matthew22:15-23:39; Luke 2; 3:1-8; Galations 5:1-5 


Our Bible studies for the next six 
months are to be taken from the life of 
Jesus Christ as set forth particularly in 
the Synoptic Gospels. In our introduc- 
tory lesson we are asked to consider 
the world in which Jesus lived. 


The Great Question 


‘When Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
of Judea the Jews were subject to the 
power of Rome, but were looking for- 
ward eagerly to deliverance and to the 
re-establishment of the Jewish nation 
as an independent kingdom. 

Rome had established her sway over 
the civilized world centering about the 
Mediterranean. Her rule brought many 
advantages to the conquered. Neverthe- 
less Rome did not govern a land like 
Palestine primarily for Palestine’s good, 
but for its own good. To put it more 
bluntly, Palestine was exploited for the 
benefit of the Romans, or for the ruling 
class of Rome, just as most colonies 
in the past have been exploited for the 
benefit of dominant classes in the moth- 
erland. 

Take taxes, for example. The Jews 
were a poor people; their country lacked 
natural resources and was greatly over- 
populated; yet it has been estimated 
that the taxes paid by the Jews 
amounted to one-third of their total in- 
come. We all hate to pay taxes, no 
matter how large our means or how 
great the need, even when they are im- 
posed by our own representatives in the 
state legislature or in Congress. But 
the Jews were a subject people, forced 
to pay taxes to conquerors whom they 
hated and despised. To make it worse, 
they were a proud people, a people who 
remembered the glorious days of the 
Maccabees, when they had fought 
against great odds and won their inde- 
pendence from the successors of Alex- 
ander the Great. They were convinced, 
moreover, that they were the Chosen 
People, the descendants of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, heirs of the promises 
made to them by God; and it was in- 
tolerable that they should be trampled 
under the feet of the Gentile dogs. 

Every once in a while their feelings 
would break out in some overt act. Four 
times, for example, in Jesus’ own life- 
time there were armed revolts against 
the power of Rome. The most spectacu- 
lar of these revolts came when Jesus was 
a boy, about ten years old. It centered 
in Sepphoris, the largest city in Gali- 
lee, the second largest city in Pal- 
estine and just three miles from 
Nazareth. Sepphoris was an important 
military post where Herod the Great had 
stored a large amount of arms and pro- 


visions. After his death, a revolutionary 
leader, named Judas, equipped his fol~ 
lowers with weapons from the royal pal- 
ace in Sepphoris and made this region 
the center of his operations. The re- 
volt was finally crushed by the Romans, 
who proceeded to destroy the city and 
to raze it and hundreds of lesser towns 
to the ground. Two thousand Jews were 
crucified and left hanging on stakes, with 
arms outstretched, to rot, as a grisly 
warning of what happened to those who 
dared to rebel against the power of 
Rome. The rest of the population, in- 
cluding women and children, thirty 
thousand in all, were sold into slavery. 

This was the most important revolt 
against Rome in Jesus’ day, but there 
were others (cf. Acts 5:36-37). In fact, 
not a year passed without blood being 
shed by incipient revolutionists. In- 
cluded in this number, no doubt, were 
the Galileans, whose blood Pilate min- 
gled with their sacrifices (Lk. 13:1). 
Barabbas, whom the Jerusalem populace 
finally chose in preference to Jesus, was 
one of a group who had made insurrec- 
tion and in the insurrection had com- 
mitted murder (Mk, 15:7). We can- 
not fully appreciate Jesus’ message, we 
cannot really understand the develop- 
ment of his ministry or the opposition 
it aroused, unless we remember that in 
his day the Jews were a subject people, 
seething with bitterness and resentment 
against the Romans, and that an ex 
plosion was likely to occur at any mo- 
ment. The great question in Palestine 
in Jesus’ day, a question which no pub- 
lic teacher could evade, was the Roman 
question—what ought to be done about 
Rome? 


Four Answers 


When Jesus came into Galilee pro- 
claiming his good news, there were four 
answers being given to that question. 
To put it more exactly, there were four 
parties, each with its own program. We 
find the same programs under different 
circumstances in our own day.. They 
represent four different attitudes, four 
different policies, popular in our own 
day and in every day, all of them con- 
trary to the spirit and message of Jesus. 

One party was that of the Zealots. 
They were an armed revolutionary band, 
relying on the dagger and the sword, 
waiting for the proper moment to strike 
against Rome. Some students think 
this party was organized immediately 
after the fall of Sepphoris. The Romans 
had thought the terrible reprisals which 
they exacted would break the spirit of 
the Jews and prevent similar outbreaks 
in the future. Instead it inflamed the 
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hatred of the populace and intensified 
their determination to break the Ro- 
man yoke. The Zealots were growing 
steadily during all the ministry of Je- 
sus. They appealed especially to young 
men, who craved action, and to com- 
mon people, artisans and peasants, who 
had little to lose but their lives, Their 
influence continued to increase until 
finally, in A. D. 66, they instigated the 
revolt against Rome which ended, as 
Jesus had predicted (cf. Luke 21:5-6, 
20-24), in the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the collapse of the Jewish nation. 
The way of the Zealots was the way of 
force. 

At the opposite pole from the Zealots 
were the Essenes. To them the situa- 
tion in Palestine seemed hopeless. There 
was nothing they could do to rescue 
the nation from its degradation. So 
their minds turned in on themselves. 
They became ascetics and quietists. They 
refrained from marriage'and withdrew 
from the ordinary life of the commun- 
ity. Many formed communities of their 
own in the wilderness. They lived lives 
that were personally irreproachable, but 
they did nothing to solve the pressing 
problems of the day. The way of the 
Essenes was the way of flight. 

The third group differed considerably 
from the other two. They were concerned 
primarily with their own material ad- 
vancement. They were Quislings, long be- 
fore the term was coined—men who 
acepted the Roman yoke as _ inevit- 
able and made terms, personally ad- 
vantageous to themselves, with the 
conquerors. 

In the north, in Galilee, members of 
this group were the Herodians. They 
had supported Herod the Great whom 
the Romans placed in control of Pales- 
tine and then his son, Herod Antipas, 
who succeeded him as tetrarch of Gali- 
lee. Herodians said in effect, “In times 
like these it is every man for himself 
and the devil take the hindermost.’”’ So 
they got good jobs under the admin- 
istration, lined their pockets and preyed 
on the populace. In the south, in Ju- 
dea, representatives of this point of view 
were the Sadducees. They were the 
priestly aristocrats, the political and 
economic rulers of the aation, who ac- 
cepted the Roman authority in order 
that they might maintain their wealth 
and their power. Herodians and Sad- 
ducees differed in many things but were 
agreed in their determination to main- 
tain the status quo, which worked to 
their own advantage. Both were quick 
to oppose any man or movement which 
threatened in any way their privileged 
position under the Romans. The way 
of the Herodians and the Sadducees was 
the way of compromise. 

The fourth party was that of the 
Pharisees. They were as religious as 
the Essenes and as patriotic as the Zea- 
lots. But unlike the former they did 
not withdraw from the common life, and 
unlike the latter they opposed revolt 
against Rome. They adopted a pacifist 
attitude, however, not because they were 
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pacifists in principle, but merely be- 
cause “they knew that resistance was a 
physical impossibility and only invited 
to complete destruction and devastation. 
They did not love Rome because they 
could not fight; they hated her the more. 
Their non-resistance was with a glow- 
ing eye and a heart full of hate, but with 
an arm that did not dare to strike.” 
(Simkhovitch, 'Toward the Understand- 
ing of Jesus). The Pharisees said, in 
effect, ‘“‘This is a desperate situation 
and we must look to God for help. He 
can save us from our predicament and 
he is the only one who can. Some day 
he will intervene miraculously from 
heaven and set up his kingdom here 
on earth. All we can do is to fulfill the 
conditions which are required for God’s 
intervention, If we keep the law given 
us by Moses and the traditional inter- 
pretations of our fathers, then some day, 
in his own good pleasure, God will in- 
tervene from ‘heaven, punish our ene- 
mies, and establish his Kingdom.”’ To 
the Pharisees this faith seemed 
grounded in Scripture. Promises such 
as those found in Dt. 28:1-19 were in- 
terpreted literally. Some of the rabbis 
taught that if the nation kept the law 
perfectly ‘“‘from one Sabbath to the 
next’”’ God would move immediately to 
fulfill the promises made to their fa- 
thers. 

We cannot understand the insistence 
of the Pharisees on every detail of the 
law, their scorn of the common people 
who were unable or unwilling to keep 
the multitude of its exactions, their bit- 
ter opposition to Jesus for disregard- 
ing the traditions of the fathers, unless 
we recall that obedience to the law 
in all of its details was necessary that 
the Jews might maintain their racial 
identity and preserve their religious 
heritage, and also that the way might 
be prepared for God’s intervention, de- 
liverance from the Romans and estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God. 

The Pharisees were the popular reli- 
gious leaders. Their insistence on the 
rigid observance of Law and tradition 
separated Jews from Gentiles, and 
tended to separate Pharisees from their 
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fellow-Jews. It incited hatred and con- 
tempt for all non-Jews, who were cere- 
monially unelean; and scorn and con- 
tempt, not only fer publicans, who had 
sold out to Rome, but also for sinners, 
including those who were grossly delin- 
quent and also those who were merely 
indifferent to the ritual and ceremonial 
claims of the law. The religion of the 
Pharisees intensified, therefore, the ra- 
cial intolerance of the Jew; it increased 
the nation’s hatred against the Romans, 
and, as Jesus pointed out during his last 
week in Jerusalem, played inevitably 
into the hands of the Zealots. 

And so it happened. A generation 
after Jesus’ death, the Zealots pushed 
the nation into war with Rome. Jeru- 
salem fell, after one of the most terrible 
sieges in history, and the Jewish na- 
tion was finally destroyed. - 

The way of the Pharisees was the 
way of devotion toward God divorced 
from love toward man (i. e., toward 
man as man); scrupulous attention to 
religious practices and ceremoniel ob- 
servances which obscured or minimized 
man’s responsibility toward his fellow- 
men. Jesus described their failure (and 
the danger which comes to churchmen 
in every age) in unforgettable words, 
‘‘Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hy- 
pocrites! for you tithe mint and dill and 
cummin, and have neglected the weight- 
ier matters of the law, justice and mercy 
and faith.” (Mt. 23:23.) 


The Common Hope 


To understand the world in which 
Jesus lived we must take into account 
not only these four groups with their 
programs, but also the common people 
and their eager expectancy for the fu- 
ture. Their hopes centered in two 
things—first the Kingdom of God, and, 
second, the coming of the Messiah. 

The Kingdom of God meant to the 
Jews first the reign of God—not merely 
his reign in heaven, but also his reign 
on earth; not his reign over individuals 
merely, but also his reign over the na- 
tion. It meant secondly, the divine 
blessings which individuals and society 
would enjoy when the reign of God had 
become a fact. 

These blessings fell into five differ- 
ent categories. (1) Political. The Jews 
would be freed from the might of Rome, 
and the empire of David and Solomon 
would be reestablished. Non-Jews 
would be subjects or proselyted citi- 
zens. Cf. Amos 9:11-12; Ps. 72:8-11; 
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Lk. 1:68-71. (2) Economic. The fields 
would bring forth plentifully, and there 
would be abundance of food for all. Cf, 
Amos 9:13-14; Ps. 72:16; Lk. 1:53. (3) 
Social. Justice would be established in 
the nation and the rich would no longer 
be able to take advantage of the poor, 
nor the strong of the weak. Cf. Ps, 
72:1-4; Lk. 1:51-43. (4) International, 
Nations would beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into prun- 
ing hooks, neither should they learn war 
any more (Is. 2:4; Micah 4:1-4; Ps, 
72:7). (5) Religious. God would write 
his law upon the hearts of men and all 
men would come to know him from the 
least even unto the greatest. Cf. Jer. 
31:33-34; Lk. 1:74-75. 

All five of these goals would be real- 
ized when God’s reign was established 
on earth. Some in Jesus’ day empha- 
sized certain of these blessings more 
than others, but all, singly or together, 
played their part in the common hope. 
They were present even in the most 
pious circles, groups in which the Chris- 
tian movement had its cradle. (Cf, Lk. 
1:51-55, 68-79). And that is signifi- 
cant, for these same elements persist in 
our own dreams of the future. We want 
our own nation to be free and indepen- 
dent and powerful in the affairs of the 
world; we want economic prosperity, 
not simply for the few but also for the 
many; we want justice, especially for 
the poor and the oppressed; we long and 
pray for peace on earth, goodwill among 
men; and last, but by no means least, we 
desire a genuine revival of religion 
which shall write God’s law on the 
hearts of men and which shall give a 
vital and satisfactory knowledge of God 
to all mankind. 

The Jews agreed that this new society 
would be established only with -the ad- 
vent of the Messiah—a leader anointed 
and equipped by God for this purpose. 
Some expected this Messiah to be a mili- 
tary and_ political leader, especially 
equipped by God for the work of de- 
liverance through the sword. He would 
be a mighty conqueror like David, but 
greater than David, great David’s greater 
Son. Others expected the Messiah to be 
a purely heavenly being, whom God 
would supernaturally send in his own 
time, one like the Son of Man, whom 
Daniel had predicted would come riding 
on the clouds of heaven. But all agreed 
that the chief function of the Messiah 
would be the overthrow of the oppres- 
sors, the crushing of the ungodly pow- 
ers which held the Chosen People in sub- 
jection. And there was a general feel- 
ing that the coming of the Messiah was 
imminent. 

This, briefly, was the situation when 
first John and then Jesus came with 
good news, proclaiming that “the King- 
dom of God is at hand.”’ 

(Note: This lesson has been taken, 
with only slight changes, from the au- 
thor’s book, The Sermon on the Mount 
and its Meaning for Today, published by 
John Knox Press.) 
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Picture of the Month* 


The Snake Pit 


In choosing such a production as ‘‘The 
Snake Pit’ for POM honors, our re- 
viewers feel that it should be made clear, 
right at the outset, what this picture 
is and what it is not. 

First, it is not family entertainment. 
Indeed, many will feel it is not enter- 
tainment at all. Not funny and not 
flossy, it is not suited to children and 
young people unable to grapple with its 
sharp social implications. Far from be- 
ing an ‘‘escape”’ film, “‘The Snake Pit” 
is starkly real and confronts you with 
a message so skillfully dramatized that 
it will live with you for days, maybe 
months. 

Then why choose it? Why depart 
from our usual pattern of seeking films 
primarily suited to family enjoyment? 
Our answer: “Because here is a film 
that Christian adults need to see. It 
will do more to show the pitiable plight 
of the mentally ill than will all the ar- 
guments one could marshal. Yet it goes 
beyond sensational revelation; it traces 
causes, points the way to help patients, 
reveals how in some instances they may 
be restored to health and normalcy. It 
is a film that the socially conscious per- 
son, activated by humanitarian consid- 
erations, cannot afford to miss.”’ 

Having said as much, we should also 
point out that 20th Century-Fox’s ren- 
dition of ‘“‘The Snake Pit” is cinemati- 
cally superb. The producers, Anatole 
Litvak and Robert Bassler, have taken 
Mary Jane Ward’s novel and treated it 
with respect and dignity. The story is 
not only highly informative but deeply 
moving. It gets under your skin as no 
mere “‘spectacle” could. 

The story is that of Virginia (Olivia 
de Havilland), a young married woman 
whose mind snaps under the strain of 
emotional disturbance. Taken toa state 
hospital for the mentally ill, she re- 
ceives sympathetic care by a skilled psy- 
chiatrist, played with admirable poise 





*Reviewed and rated by the Protes- 
tant Motion Picture Council, cooperating 
with the Protestant Film Commission. 
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and understanding by Leo Genn. In 
flashback we see phases of her life which 
explain her aberrations. And in the 
other patients who thickly surround her 
we get a realistic view of life in such 
an institution. 

Every characterization is well-nigh 
perfect. Mark Stevens is good as the 
husband tragically faced with the prob- 
lem of a mentally ill bride; so is Celeste 
Holm, a kind-hearted fellow-patient on 
the way to recovery. But it is Miss de 
Havilland, in her portrayal of Virginia, 
who dominates the picture. She is Vir- 
ginia, with all the pathos, distress and 
despair the young woman endures. A 
greater compliment we canot give.— 
For ADULTS. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





The Children’s Story Bible. Harold 
Begbie. Garden City Publishing Co. 
$3.95. 

The Young Collector’, Handbook. A 
Hyatt Verrill. Robert M. McBride & Co. 
$2.75. 

Worship Resources for Youth. David R. 
Porter. Association Press. $2.50. 

Rozell’s Complete Lessons—1949. By 
Ray Rozell. Rozell & Co., Amarillo, Texas. 
319 pp., $2.50. 

Tarbell’s Teachers Guide—1949. Martha 
Tarbell. Revell. $2.75. 

The Gist of the Lesson—1949. 
Torrey. Revell, 

One Increasing Purpose—The Life of 
Henry Winters Luce. B. A. Garside. 


R. A. 


Revell. $3.75. 
The Angel Standing. Archibald Rut- 
ledge. Revell. 75 cents. 


Inside the Campus. Charles E. McAllis- 


ter. Revell. $5.00. 


That the Child May Know God. Archi- 
bald Black. Revell. ? 
Basic Principles of Guidance. Cox, Duff 


and McNamara. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $5.00. 
How Come Christmas. Roark Bradford. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 
Life Victorious. Joseph Fort Newton. 
Revell. $1.25. 
The Room Beyond, Robert Spencer Carr. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. $3.00. 
How Rich the Harvest. Samuel M. 
Zwemer, Revell. $1.50. 


PAMPHLET 

When You Come Over. John W. Brush. 
Federal Council. 15 cents. 

American Interests in the Middle East. 
Headline Series. Harvey P. Hall and Carl 
Hermann Voss. Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. 35 cents. 
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in case of accidental death. 

The Cost is Amazingly Low 
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SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2. cash with order. 
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USED RELIGIOUS BOOK Catalog now 
ready! Write today. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 
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YOUR GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
suggests: 


... all service flags to be taken 
down ... and replaced possibly with 
permanent plaques honoring’ those 


who served in the armed forces and in 
memory’ of those who died in the serv- 
ice of their country.” 
HONOR WAR HEROES 
WITH PERMANENT PLAQUES 





HONOR ROLI 
PROUDLY WE PAY TRIBUTE TO THE MEMBERS OF 


OUR COMMUNITY WHO ANSWERED THE CALL TO 
THE COLORS IN WORLD WAR tt 


EVERLASTING BRONZE 
PLAQUES AND TABLETS 
BY NEWMAN 
Hand-chased, hand-tooled by master 
craftsmen skilled in creating beautiful 

memorials. 

FREE Catalog in colors, reeommenda- 
tions and estimates of cost sent gladly 
without obligation. 


fm Newman Brothers, Inc. 
YEARS Dept. 32 


YOUNG Cincinnati 3, O. 
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Christmas Joy 


... like the musie of carolers and the pun- 
gent fragrance of Christmas trees, each year a 
new-found joy, as soul-stirring as the very first 
Christmas! It’s a glorious thing, our Yule 
season, bringing overwhelming ecstacy for the 
youngsters ... and nurturing a goodwill and 
fellowship echoed even in a stranger’s heart 


‘*Merry Christmas.’’ 


Enjoy it to the fullest ... rejoice, the holiday 


season is here with Christmas Joy for all! 


Richmond Paper Company 
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Richmond 9, Virginia. 
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